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The Formative Years of Doctor Luther* 
By E. G. SCHWIEBERT 


There can be no doubt that many of Martin Luther’s 
contemporaries realized that he was one of the great men 
of history. Almost twenty years before he died, his friends 
began to collect the Reformer’s letters and writings, while 
at different times twelve table companions recorded his con- 
versations with the dinner guests. The three funeral ad- 
dresses delivered at the time of Luther’s death in 1546 testify 
to this same conviction. Since he had died in his native 
Eisleben, a service was first held there in the Andreas-Kirche, 
on which occasion Jonas, who had accompanied Luther on the 
journey from Wittenberg, preached the sermon. In this 
funeral sermon Jonas spoke of Luther’s genius in glowing 
praise and pointed out that it had been recognized by all 
since his early student days. The manner in which the sor- 
rowing people stood silently all along the route from Eisleben 
to Wittenberg reminds one of the passing of a distinguished 
world figure of the present day. 

Three days later, after Luther’s body had been returned 
to Wittenberg, Johannes Bugenhagen, the town pastor and 
for many years his friend and co-worker, spoke of him as 
the great Gospel preacher whom all Germany acclaimed and 
who was even highly esteemed in many foreign countries. 
On that same occasion Philip Melanchthon gave a funeral 


* This is Chapter IV of a book by Dr, Schwiebert entitled The 
Living Luther, which is soon to be published by Concordia Publishing 
House. 
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address on behalf of the University. This great Humanist, 
a brilliant man himself, compared his departed friend with 
the great men of the Bible and the greatest of the early 
Church Fathers. Melanchthon regarded Luther as the most 
penetrating theologian of the Christian Church since St. Paul. 

Yet, strangely, these intimate companions and admirers 
apparently took Luther’s living, dynamic personality for 
granted, little realizing that someday he would be lost to 
them forever. Not one of his co-workers even thought of 
writing a description of him; nor did anyone take the time 
to write a biography while he was living. 

Luther had promised his friends that he would write an 
autobiography for the second volume of the Wittenbergische 
Ausgabe of his works. Although it would have been a per- 
sonal evaluation of his life and work, an autobiography by 
the Reformer’s own pen would have been invaluable to the 
Luther student, as it would have added insight and under- 
standing to his life and work impossible of attainment by 
any other writer. Unfortunately, poor health and overwork 
defeated his purpose. There remain but “a few glances over 
the shoulder” which the Reformer dashed off for the intro- 
duction to the first volume of the Latin edition of his works 
in 1545. To this may be added a few chance remarks by his 
fellow professor Nicolaus Amsdorf. The research student, 
therefore, is dependent for his information on materials 
gleaned in the form of indirect references found in Luther’s 
voluminous writings and the use of other contemporary 
source materials. 

Still more to be regretted is the fact that when Philip 
Melanchthon at last undertook to write a biography of the 
departed leader a few months after Luther’s death, he was 
satisfied to produce a mere sketch. Those ten pages do help 
to establish some of the disputed dates and facts of Luther’s 
life. Yet with Philip’s gift for writing and his intimate 
firsthand information about the man who was his friend, 
colleague, and neighbor for so many years, he could have 
given us a detailed biography of the central figure of the 
Reformation. 

The first real attempt at writing a detailed biography of 
Luther’s life was published in the form of seventeen sermons 
which Johann Mathesius preached to his congregation in 
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Joachimsthal between 1562 and 1564. D. Martin Luthers 
Leben, the title which he used for the first edition, 1566, is 
really not a biography in the literal sense. This series of 
sermons already incorporates much legendary material of 
that uncritical age; yet, since he was one of Luther’s former 
table companions and also a reliable and conscientious ob- 
server, it contains invaluable personal observations. A second 
biographer, Matthaeus Ratzeberger, the court physician of 
the Count of Mansfeld and later guardian of Luther’s children, 
supplied some new information and personal touches but 
must be used with great care because of the legendary em- 
bellishments. To this group must be added the biography 
by Luther’s co-worker Friedrich Myconius, Historia Refor- 
mationis, which was published by Cyprian in 1715 and mod- 
ernized by the Luther scholar Otto Clemen in 1915. 

Martin Luther died in 1546, and shortly after the middle 
of the century Melanchthon, Jonas, and Amsdorf also passed 
from the Reformation stage, leaving a new generation that 
knew little or nothing of the true spirit of the Reformer. 
Luther’s writings were available in the Wittenberg and Jena 
editions, but even these had not been too critically edited. 
If the text did not fit the traditions of the moment, this genera- 
tion often took the liberty of changing it to satisfy their 
prejudices. Slowly a new Lutheranism began to emerge that 
stressed Luther’s doctrines but knew little of the evangelical 
spirit with which the great Wittenberg professor had inspired 
his students and congregations. Even Luther, whom no one 
of this period remembered from life, was made a part of the 
new historical tradition, just as Washington and Lincoln have 
today been adapted to twentieth-century thought. A good 
example of this type of writer was Nikolaus Selnecker, who 
had heard much about Luther through his father but was 
now living in the conservative atmosphere of the Dresden 
court. His historica narratio et oratio, 1575, is the first defense 
of the Formula of Concord and makes of Luther a dogmatic 
personality. Selnecker’s materials, however, did not become 
fully available until the nineteenth century. It was easy for 
this age to study Luther’s Catechism and the Augsburg Con- 
fession but not so simple to recapture the Luther of life. 
Through Selnecker and other writers of the time an erroneous, 
one-sided impression was given of Luther, which required 
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centuries to eradicate in Germany and still prevails in some 
parts of America. 

Another weakness of all the sixteenth-century Luther 
biographies is that they seem to take the formative years of 
the young Luther for granted. The whole emphasis was 
placed on the period after 1517. Luther’s own sketch from 
the introduction to the Latin edition of his works also 
stressed the later period, while Melanchthon and Mathesius 
devoted but a few pages to these early formative years, 
which are vital to an understanding of the real Luther. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, with the pub- 
lishing of many heretofore unknown materials, German his- 
torians became intensely interested in the young Luther. 
They assumed that a careful analysis of Luther’s boyhood 
would explain his whole later development. Scholarly studies 
and books appeared by such able scholars as Scheel, Holl, 
Ritschl, Koehler, Boehmer, Strohl, and others, exploring 
every possible aspect that might shed some light on Luther’s 
formative years. Among the many studies of this period the 
best are Henri Strohl’s The Religious Evolution of Luther to 
1515 (1922); Karl Holl’s Gesammelte Aufsaetze (1921); Hein- 
rich Boehmer’s Der Junge Luther (1925); and Otto Scheel’s 
Martin Luther (1930). 

Following the last seventy-five years of Luther research, 
some very fundamental changes have been made in our con- 
ceptions of Martin Luther. Catholic historians have been 
forced to be far more cautious and less abusive, while Lu- 
theran scholars have discovered that much of the traditional 
Luther could not be substantiated and that the original Luther 
must be re-established on the basis of sound historical evidence. 


THE ANCESTRAL HERITAGE 


All attempts at tracing the ancestral heritage of Martin 
Luther have ended in failure because of the scarcity of 
existing sources. Early records indicate a variant spelling of 
the family name — Ludher, Luder, Lueder, Lutter, Lauther — 
all of which philologists trace back to the old German name 
Chlotar. Nothing is known of the old Luther Stammhaus, 
the old ancestral home in Moehra, from whence the Luthers 
came, as the building shown to tourists was not erected until 
1618 and belonged to a descendant of Luther’s uncle, Klein 
Hans. 
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As far back as historical research has been able to trace 
the Luther ancestry, they were living in this Moehra region, 
just southwest of the Thuringian Forest in the neighborhood 
of Eisenach. The family belonged to a rather fortunate 
economic order known as Erbzinsleute, a family group that 
held a village and its neighboring lands in a kind of com- 
munal ownership. Since the Middle Ages the family had 
been free as individuals, for the Zins, or tax, which they owed 
to the Church and to the Elector, was on the land rather than 
the individuals. The Luthers lived in their German village, 
with fields, meadows, water, and a common woods divided 
for use but owned by the entire group from generation to 
generation. To insure continuous succession, the estate always 
passed to the youngest son. This custom left the older sons 
free to migrate to other parts if they felt that by so doing 
they might improve their circumstances. 


Luther’s ancestors seem to have been of pure German 
stock. Otto Scheel, who explored this problem rather thor- 
oughly, contends there is no evidence of racial mixture. Since 
both his father’s and his mother’s families came from the 
western part of Germany, where the Wends had not pene- 
trated, and their ancestral names are German, any claims of 
racial mixture seem to be without foundation. The family 
must have been quite large, for in 1521, when Martin Luther 
stopped off at Moehra on his way from Worms, he learned that 
his people occupied the whole region between Eisenach and 
Rennsteig. In 1536 the Luthers had five Hoefe, or small 
estates, occupied by different branches of the family but con- 
sidered one under the legal title. 

In this beautiful, green, hilly region of western Thurin- 
gia, not so far from the Wartburg, lived Heine Luder and 
his wife, the former Margarethe Lindemann. The four sons 
of Heine Luder, Grosz Hans, Klein Hans, Veit, and Heinz, 
must have loved and enjoyed this old family home, but his- 
torical records are silent on most of this family history. In 
this respect a biography by Luther himself or by his friend 
Philip could have been most enlightening. All that we know 
is that Luther’s father, Grosz Hans, married a young lady 
of the neighborhood, Margarethe Ziegler. Seckendorf, who 
was fairly reliable as an historian, stated that her family 
was Franconian, but the statement cannot be proved. Me- 
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lanchthon spoke of her as a woman of commendable virtues, 
Hans Luder, Martin Luther’s father (also called Grosz Hans 
to distinguish him from his younger brother Klein Hans), 
was an able, hard-working, ambitious young man, who felt 
that his future would not be too promising in the Moehra 
region, since he could not inherit any of the family estates, 
Accordingly he and his young wife decided to go to Eisleben, 
where the mining industry offered excellent opportunities for 
an ambitious, hard-working young couple. 

In the southeastern part of Eisleben on “Long Street,” 
not more than two blocks from St. Peter’s Church, Hans and 
Margarethe Luder lived in a two-story house, the foundations 
of which stand to this day. The structure built upon the 
old foundations and now shown to tourists has little that 
dates back to the sixteenth century. Here, whether in the 
exact room on the first floor now claimed matters little, Martin 
Luther was born November 10, 1483, according to the best 
available evidence. It seems strange that there should be 
some uncertainty about the birth of so great an historical 
character as Martin Luther; yet Melanchthon tells us in his 
brief biography that not even his mother could recall the 
exact year of Luther’s birth, although she was sure about 
the hour and the day. Luther’s brother, Jacob, claimed that it 
had been the general impression of the family that the year 
was 1483, a date also substantiated by the Liber Decanorum, 
the dean’s book of the University of Wittenberg. Georg 
Spalatin, a close friend of the Reformer, wrote in his Annalen 
that it had been in the year 1484. Some modern German 
historians have tried to prove that Martin Luther was born 
December 7, 1482; while one of the later Tischreden, a Table 
Talk account by Roerer, claims that Hans Luder had already 
moved to Mansfeld before Martin was born and that he was 
the second son in the family. However, modern historical 
research has discarded as spurious these legendary aspects 
told by later biographers, and the date set by the first biog- 
rapher, Philip Melanchthon, has been accepted as the correct 
one. Nor is the debate as to the time and place of much 
consequence except that it emphasizes the lack of certainty 
about most of the story of Luther’s boyhood. 


As was the custom, on the day following the birth the 
young son was taken to the lower Tower Room of St. Peter’s 
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Church, the only part of the structure then completed, and 
baptized by Pastor Bartholomaeus Rennebecher. Since this 
was on the day of the Festival of St. Martin, Hans Luder’s son 
was named Martin. The original baptismal font used on 
the occasion had been replaced in 1518, but it was restored 
in 1827 and is still in use in the Taufkapelle, or baptismal 
room, of the present St. Peter- und Paulskirche. 


THE BOYHOOD YEARS IN MANSFELD 


Early in the summer of 1484, for some unknown reason, 
the Luders left the town of Eisleben and moved to Mansfeld, 
a town even closer to the Harz Mountains. Perhaps it was 
because this town was more in the very heart of the mining 
region. That it was beloved by the inhabitants is shown by 
a later sixteenth-century saying: “Whom the Lord cherishes, 
him he favors with a residence in the Mansfeld region.” Min- 
. ing was the principal occupation, but farming was a very 
close second. 

Mansfeld, a town of about the same size as Eisleben, lay 
ahout five miles to the northwest and ten miles from Sangers- 
hausen. The general pattern of the region that is presented 
by old cuts is one of hills, meadows, woods, and plains, all 
combined in a complex, colorful picture of rural life. Through 
the region ran the important highway from Nuernberg to 
Hamburg, bringing a constant stream of travelers from north 
and south. Spangenberg, in the Mansfelder Chronik, gives 
us a rough sketch of the town plan from this early period. 
According to this drawing the town of Mansfeld had one 
principal street, running rather haphazardly through the town, 
which was surrounded by a formidable wall with four strong 
towers. In the background on a fairly high, steep cliff stood 
the massive castle of the Grafen of Anhalt, an old and 
distinguished family related to the Ascanier of Wittenberg. 

Near the center of the town was the church square. On 
a slight elevation stood the St. Georgskirche, and next to the 
church was the Ratsschule, the city school, which was later 
renamed in honor of the Reformer. To the villagers, St. George 
was the leading patron saint, while Andrew, Simon, Jacob, 
Thomas, and others were the fourteen assistants. The Virgin 
Mary, Anna, Elizabeth, Hedwig, and Ursula as well as the 
three Holy Kings were also called upon in moments of great 
need. 
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It was into this environment that Luther’s parents moved 
to seek their fortune in the heart of the copper-mining region, 
That they were very poor seems to be quite evident. One 
needs but examine the lined faces and toil-worn hands of 
Luther’s parents as painted by Cranach to be convinced that 
their life was not one of ease, but that they bettered their 
circumstances only through toil and thrift. Luther later 
described those early years as “blutsauer,” extremely bitter, 
for the newly arrived couple. However, modern research is 
convinced that the poverty thesis has been much overem- 
phasized as a contributing factor to Luther’s later decision 
to enter the monastery. True, Luther’s mother may have 
carried wood on her back during those early years, but so 
did the wives of other German burghers in the fifteenth 
century. 


Hans Luder must have bettered his circumstances con- 
siderably by the time his son Martin started to school in 
Mansfeld. When Martin was about eight, his father was 
already one of the respected citizens of Mansfeld, for in 1491 
he was selected as one of four citizens to protect the rights 
of his fellow burghers in the city council. The complete pic- 
ture seems to be that of a rather thrifty, steadily rising young 
couple respected and accepted by the whole community. Just 
how early Luther’s father became a small capitalist, leasing 
and operating mines and furnaces, we do not know. But an 
old record indicates that he renewed a five-year contract in 
1507 and must have been operating since 1502. Thus by the 
turn of the century the young man from Moehra had ventured 
into the mining business for himself. During this time he 
also purchased a home, on which there was a hundred-gulden 
mortgage in 1507. He leased one mine and smelter from the 
Luttichs, the children of his former mining companion, for 
which he paid 500 gulden rent. Shortly thereafter he was 
made supervisor of all the property of these minor children. 
During the same period the records indicate a partnership 
with a Dr. Dragstedt as well as other interests extending over 
a rather large area. 

When Martin became a priest, his father visited the 
monastery with a company of twenty horsemen and made 
a gift of 20 gulden to the Augustinians, a handsome sum in 
a day when one or two gulden was the price of an ox. 
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Mathesius recognized this prosperity when he wrote 
“God blessed the mining industry” of Luther’s father and that 
Hans Luder brought up “his son in a respectful atmosphere, 
using the money he had rightfully acquired as a miner.” 
When Martin later matriculated at the University of Erfurt, 
the records classified him as being from a family that “had.” 
The pathetic picture of a poverty-stricken lad who sang from 
door to door to win his daily sustenance hardly fits into the 
frame provided by the historical records of a family that be- 
longed to the better burghers of the town. Even the sons of 
Patrizier families, or the more well-to-do classes, participated 
in the street serenades. Although Hans Luder never became 
wealthy in the modern sense, he left a family estate of $18,000. 


Likewise, the severity of Luther’s childhood has been 
overemphasized. Like other parents of that era, Luther’s did 
not believe in sparing the rod and spoiling the child. Parents 
in the fifteenth century believed in unquestioning obedience; 
and as the young Luther possessed the same indomitable will 
manifested in his later life, he was, doubtless, a difficult child 
to handle. Luther said in one of his Table Talks that his 
father once spanked him so hard that he fled from him and 
for some time was very bitter about this mistreatment. But 
who does not recall similar experiences from his own child- 
hood? This was not an age of child psychology, and Luther’s 
parents, like others, lacked the training and time for insight 
and self-restraint when they felt the moral integrity of their 
child was endangered. Again Luther tells us that his mother 
once flogged him on account of a nut until the blood began 
to flow. But we do not know the whole story, and from the 
total picture we gather that this was not typical. His father 
also had his cheerful, jovial moments “over a stein of beer,” 
while his mother often sang to the children. The life of the 
Luther home was not abnormal. Severity was a common prac- 
tice in that day, for Luther later advocated a better child 
psychology for the new Lutheran schools of “placing the 
apple beside the rod.” 'To be sure, Luther may have received 
fifteen paddlings in one morning because he did not know 
his Latin forms; but so did Melanchthon receive his daily 
beatings at Pforzheim some years later. Languages in that 
day were not taught; they were literally pounded in, and 
the average students took such treatment for granted and 
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loved their instructors just the same. Furthermore, records 
show that if these floggings exceeded the point of accepted 
practice, the parents complained or even withdrew their chil- 
dren from school. Scholars have searched in vain in the early 
environmental conditions of his boyhood for an explanation 
of Luther’s later soul struggle. In fact, we may safely con- 
clude that the Luther home was one of normal, sincere Cath- 
olics, who were highly regarded in the Mansfeld community. 
Luther’s parents took a special interest in the promising young 
Martin, who, they hoped, might some day be one of the leading 
lawyers of the whole Anhalt community. 


THE MANSFELD SCHOOL DAYS 


Even though our sources of the Mansfeld school days 
are rather meager, there can be little doubt that they have 
been much misrepresented in many Lutheran circles. Too 
much emphasis has been placed on a mere reference to his 
training here in the tract of 1524 To the Councilors of All 
German Cities. When Luther exclaimed in this call to arms: 
“We were martyrized there,” we often forget that the occasion 
demanded strong language and that Luther was a master at 
getting the desired effect. After Worms, the enrollment of 
the University of Wittenberg rapidly dropped to about a 
third, and Luther, together with his fellow professors, greatly 
feared for the whole future of German education. In this 
document the Reformer sought to shake the indifferent Ger- 
man parents from their lethargy toward higher learning. 
Since monastic education no longer offered an easy retreat 
for the youth and the lucrative church positions were not a 
part of the new Lutheran system, Luther feared that the 
phlegmatic German might conclude that there was no longer 
a need for higher education. The Wittenberg professor was 
making an appeal for the new humanistic type of learning, and 
in such a presentation his own Mansfeld school days suffered 
by comparison. It is true, Mansfeld may not have had as 
good a Latin school as Eisenach or Nuernberg; yet the fact 
remains that after Luther had received his early training 
here, he was able to carry on at Magdeburg and Eisenach 
without difficulty. Melanchthon praises this later excellent 
progress, which he says, was due to Luther’s ability, but he 
does not imply that his early training had been inferior. As 
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we shall see later, when the new Lutheran school system 
emerged in the thirties, most of the methodology and school 
organization already in practice at Mansfeld was retained 
even though the new evangelical spirit supplanted the old 
Catholic instruction. 

As there is considerable difference of opinion among his 
contemporaries, we are not exactly certain when young Martin 
began his elementary training in the Mansfeld Latin School. 
Seven was the customary age; yet there is some evidence 
which implies that he entered school quite early. Melanch- 
thon, the famous school organizer of the Reformation, was 
certainly familiar with standard practice; still he implies 
that Luther was so young that Nicolaus Oemler, an old family 
friend, took him in his arms and carried him to school. Since 
the distance to school was but a few blocks, this would hardly 
have been necessary for a boy of six or seven. Nor would 
Melanchthon have mentioned it had not the incident been 
unusual. Mathesius’ biography does not add much light 
when it states that Luther started in school when “he was 
old enough to comprehend” the instruction. Certainly that 


age would vary greatly between average and precocious chil- 
dren. In all likelihood Luther entered school on St. George’s 
Day, March 12, 1488, when he was about four and a half years 
old, an age which would explain why he had to be carried 
to school. 


The Mansfeld school that Luther attended was a Trivial- 
schule in which the medieval trivium of grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric was taught. This was considered necessary for all 
students who were seeking an advanced education. As was 
common practice, this school was divided into three “Haufen,” 
or groups. First there came the Tabulisten, or beginners, who 
learned the ABC’s of Latin, which was largely a memorization 
of elementary forms and the contents of the Fibel or Latin 
primer. These little youngsters also learned the Benedicite, 
the prayer before meals, and the Gratias, the giving of thanks 
after eating. In addition they learned the Confiteor, or the 
Confession of Sins, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalog, 
and the Hail Mary. Three times in the morning and three 
times in the afternoon the Tabulisten recited, while in the 
evening at home they were expected to memorize a few Latin 
words with the help of their parents. 
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The second group, often called the Donatisten, were so 
named from the Donat, a medieval Latin textbook. The Donat 
was published with a German interlinear, providing the study 
of grammar by the direct method. The study of the Latin 
language in this division became much more formal. Fre- 
quently, the assignment was an entire Psalm or a section from 
the Latin Vulgate. Doubtless Luther’s later mastery of the 
Latin Bible, his ability to quote verbatim almost at will even 
late in life, dates back to the Mansfeld days. By about the 
completion of the sixth grade the student was quite familiar 
with most parts of the Catholic church service and had mas- 
tered the elementary grammar of the Latin language. 


The upper division group were known as the Alezxan- 
dristen, from their textbook by Alexander de Villa, in which 
the student was given more advanced Latin grammar and 
syntax. It had also a German introduction and made ample 
use of this native language in the explanations. These stu- 
dents also began to use a Latin-German dictionary. Obviously 
the student who had finished a good Trivialschule, such as the 
one in Mansfeld, was ready to attend the University, where 
all assignments were made and delivered in the Latin lan- 
guage. Most of these aspects of the medieval Latin schools 
were retained by the Humanists and the Lutheran Reformers 
when they established similar institutions. In the upper 
division, students also served as choir boys and assisted in 
the Sunday service. That they might participate intelligently, 
they were taught the hymns, versicles, responses, and psalms 
and were given an explanation of the Epistle and Gospel 
lessons. 

Music naturally played an important role in the cur- 
riculum of the Trivialschule. The students were taught the 
Catholic liturgy, processionals, and recessionals as training for 
the regular and special services held during the church year. 
Special instruction in all the holy days of the church calendar 
was given through the Cisio Janus. This was not a textbook, 
but a calendar in verse form, by means of which the students 
learned to calculate when the church festivals and saints’ days 
would fall. In the Cisio Janus every month was treated by 
two verses. With its abbreviated, hieroglyphic forms the 
Cisio Janus seems somewhat confusing to the modern mind; 
but in a period in which there were so many saints’ days 
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making up the church calendar, the reckoning of church 
festivals was quite complicated. Instruction in this medieval 
method seemed practical not only for the clergy but also for 
the lawyers, businessmen, and other laymen, who could order 
their daily tasks much more efficiently by avoiding conflict 
with the church festivals. Nor did the Reformers drop this 
practice. Melanchthon prepared a revised edition of the Cisio 
Janus for the Lutheran schools. 

Students were likewise introduced to the theory of music. 
They were required to learn the Psalm tones and the rules 
of harmony. In some schools counterpoint and singing in 
several voices were practiced. Some years ago there was 
found in the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin an old musical treasure 
which was a composition and versification by Luther in his 
student days at Eisenach. In this composition. the tenor was 
the main part, with the bass, alto, and the descant woven 
around it. This explains Luther’s later enthusiasm for music, 
a discipline he had mastered during the Mansfeld, Magdeburg, 
and Eisenach days. 

Rhetoric, even though it was no longer emphasized as in 
the early Middle Ages, still occupied a rather respected 
place in most school systems. According to some old four- 
teenth-century Luebeck discoveries, the Latin school system 
was much more practical than would be supposed. Here, 
according to Warncke, were unearthed all kinds of school 
materials, wax tablets used by pupils, exercises by students 
in the lower division, as well as a number of business letters. 
This seems to testify that much practical instruction was given 
in these Latin schools. Students were taught how to write 
letters, proper forms of address, good manners. 

Another aspect of rhetoric was the literature which was 
read and memorized by the students. Through this the teacher 
also imparted much worldly wisdom which Luther late in life 
still regarded as very valuable. Among the works read were 
Cato, Aesop, Sedulius, Plautus, and Terence. All of these 
writers had been carefully edited, and the materials had been 
selected that seemed most in keeping with the needs of the 
times. All of this part of the medieval course of instruction 
Luther did not criticize in his Weckruf of 1524. He regarded 
some of this literature as being next in importance to the Bible 
in the building of morality. He did, however, complain that 
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too little time had been devoted to German history, the poets, 
and general history. 

The Latin schools devoted many hours to an explanation 
of the Gospels and Epistles, the Lord’s Prayer, etc. Even the 
study of the Fibel, the first course of instruction, was in a sense 
an elementary course in religion. Much of the course in music 
was also of a religious nature. The cantor was a religious 
instructor who understood the Latin liturgy and the technique 
of sacred hymn writing. His work was, therefore, regarded as 
religious instruction. Nor did the Reformation change this 
aspect of the music course in the Lutheran schools, although 
its content became more evangelical. 

Since so much has been written about the severe discipline 
that prevailed in the Mansfeld school system, a few of the 
details and a general evaluation of it in relationship to other 
German Latin schools may be timely. In the Mansfeld Latin 
school, as was the custom generally, the lower division had 
a slate at the top of which was a picture of a wolf. Since the 
Latin word for wolf is lupus, every student whose name 
appeared on this slate became a lupus. Every eight days the 
teacher checked the record, and each offender received one 
stroke for the number of times his name was on the slate. 
Although we have no specific information about Mansfeld, 
in the statutes of some schools the regulations state that 
students were to be spanked in the place that God had natur- 
ally provided. The accepted reasons for flogging were: a lapse 
into German, failure to decline or conjugate properly, the use 
of profanity, or general misbehavior. Thus when Luther was 
spanked fifteen times one morning, it must have been for a 
whole week’s accumulation of offenses. Nor does this ex- 
perience imply that it happened frequently. 

Another incentive to study was a method of putting 
students to shame when they were unable to recite or used 
German in their recitations. An asinus, or wooden donkey, 
was also used in the Mansfeld school. This was hung around 
the neck of the lowest student in the division at the end of 
the recitation period. Every time a student became an asinus, 
a record was made on the slate and added to the total of future 
whippings. Motivation, therefore, was a combination of fear 
and shame. 

The human factor must doubtless have created a varied 
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condition in different schools. That there were individual 
cases of student mistreatment cannot be doubted in an age 
in which corporal punishment was the accepted practice. Yet 
there was a definite limit as to how far punishment could be 
carried. Neither parents nor the city council permitted much 
mistreatment. In most schools a definite system had been 
set up defining the exact punishment that should be meted 
out for a certain offense. Sometimes there were complaints 
on the part of parents, but in some instances, as at Stuttgart 
in 1501, the authorities passed a resolution that if the parents 
would not permit the punishment of their children, the children 
could not attend school. 

The young Luther was no doubt frequently spanked, but 
so was the gentle Melanchthon, and many other boys who 
were not nearly so gifted. Probably all the boys took the 
“cleaning of the slate” as a matter of course. And when the 
Reformer later in life directed the establishment of similar 
Lutheran schools, the wolf, the donkey, and the rod were 
retained as an essential part of the psychology of instruction. 
Since this type of punishment was most effective with young- 
sters, its application was limited to the lower group. The 


middle and upper divisions were punished more generally 
by a system of fines, or Geldbussen, a German system still 
quite common in modern times. 


Anyone interested in Luther’s early education is con- 
fronted by the problem: Just how good was the Mansfeld 
Latin School? Walther Koehler and Otto Scheel present 
opposing viewpoints. Koehler claims that it was not even 
a fully equipped Trivialschule, that its instruction was poor, 
and that Luther could not obtain proper training for entry 
into the University of Erfurt in this school. This, he says, 
explains why Luther’s father sent the young lad away to school 
at Magdeburg and Eisenach after he had reached his four- 
teenth year. Otto Scheel, who has investigated this period 
more thoroughly than anyone else, does not agree with this 
viewpoint. He evaluates the commonly quoted Luther criti- 
cisms of this period in the light of other contemporary evidence 
and completely recreates the entire Mansfeld atmosphere. 

The early Luther biographies do not imply that the Mans- 
feld school was an inferior institution. Mathesius even says 
that there Luther learned his materials “with diligence and 
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great speed.” Graduates from this school must have been 
prepared for university work, for the Album of the University 
of Wittenberg indicates that seven students matriculated there 
from Mansfeld between 1515 and 1523, several more between 
1523 and 1527, while eighteen enrolled between 1530 and 1538, 
That these students were actually graduates of Mansfeld can- 
not, of course, be established as the ex Mansfelds of the matrikel 
only indicates the territory or region. But it is reasonable to 
assume that students did enter the University of Wittenberg 
directly from this institution. Such evidence leads us to con- 
clude that the Mansfeld school was a full Trivialschule, even 
though its standing may not have been as high as the Eisenach, 
Ulm, or Nuernberg type of Latin schools. 


The poor Kirchenlatein, or church Latin, which Luther 
learned here is often cited as evidence that the Mansfeld 
instruction was inferior. Luther himself later in life vehe- 
mently condemned this church Latin, but a wrong interpreta- 
tion has sometimes been placed upon his remarks. 


To really understand why Mansfeld and other schools 
instructed students in the late Medieval Latin, we must examine 
the objectives of its instructors. At the turn of the century, 
scholasticism was still very strong in the German universities. 
Humanism was just beginning to get a foothold. In such an 
atmosphere the German students who attended the universities 
were expected to understand lectures on the works of the 
various scholastic writers. To follow university lectures, they 
had to be familiar with the syllogistic method of reasoning 
and with the vocabulary of the Schoolmen. When Luther 
later broke with Rome and changed the University of Wit- 
tenberg into an institution in which Biblical Humanism was 
the accepted method of religious instruction, he naturally was 
offended with the “donkey manure which the devil had brought 
into the schools.” Had he remained a Catholic, his earlier 
training would have been as adequate for his daily needs as 
it was for his Roman critics. It was not the type of Latin, but 
the change in the point of view that occasioned the Reformer’s 
violent reactions to the former church Latin. Like Erasmus 
and the Biblical Humanists, he now wanted the Latin of the 
early Catholic Church and the Greek and Hebrew of the Bible. 
For his work as the Reformer of the Church his boyhood 
training was sadly wanting; but for his Roman Catholic con- 
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temporaries who retained the Thomist, Scotist, or some other 
scholastic point of view, the Latin of the Trivialschule was 
entirely adequate. 

The impression has been left by some Luther biographers 
that there had been little religious instruction in the Mansfeld 
school. As had been mentioned, the German Fibel used in 
the lower division was also a book of religion. Although the 
materials were in Latin, the subject matter aimed to prepare 
the pupil to be a good Roman Catholic. In the morning the 
school was opened with prayer and a song, usually “Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus” or “Veni, Creator.” Occasionally the morning 
session was varied with a few minutes of prayer and a song. 
The materials to be memorized by the pupils were selected 
‘from hymns, prayers, and versicles commonly used in the 
Catholic church service. In the second and third groups of 
the school this memorization resulted in the mastery of a con- 
siderable body of the Plenarium, a full church manual, as we 
know from Luther’s later reaction when he saw the first Latin 
Bible. He was surprised that the Bible contained much 
material not found in the pericopes with which he was familiar. 
By the time a student graduated from one of these Latin 
schools, he was well prepared to enter into the spirit of Catholic 
church services and to participate in the various masses which 
all required their special liturgies. In brief, this training aimed 
to train the children into loyal members of the Church. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 
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The Greatest Missionary Problem 
By H.NAU ' 


The greatest missionary problem facing the Christian 
Church of the future is the world of Islam, the Moslem world. 
While the pagan world is comparatively well stocked with 
Christian missions and missionaries — comparatively well, we 
say, because we know only too well that in some parts of the 
pagan world the missionary occupation is but a skeleton one — 
the world of Islam has been touched only on its outskirts, its 
fringes. Yet its 250 million people present, and have pre- 
sented for a long time, a tremendous challenge to our faith. 
Though it is true that some Moslem lands were difficult of 
access and others closed by the temper of their population 
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and the vagaries of the game of politics, the great mass of 
Mohammedans has been lying at our door, not indeed begging 
to be taken in and cared for, but by its helplessness and hope- 
lessness mutely appealing in the strongest possible way for 
a good Samaritan’s service on the part of the Christian Church, 


There was a time when Moslem faith was coextensive 
with Moslem rule. When the Abbasids wrested from the 
Umayyads, in 750 A. D., the leadership of the Moslem world, 
they entered into possession of an empire stretching from the 
Indus to the Atlantic and from the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea to the Indian Ocean. It had absorbed the whole 
of the Persian Empire of the Sassanids and the rich provinces 
of the Roman Empire on the eastern and southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. The capital had been transferred from 
Damascus to Bagdad. In North Africa all opposition had 
crumpled, and even the whole of the peninsula of Spain, with 
the exception of Asturia, had passed under the Moslem rule. 
The position of the caliphs, or successors of Mohammed, was in 
many respects comparable to the Papacy. Endowed at the 
outset with temporal as well as spiritual power, the holders 
of the office were gradually divested of the former. Lieu- 
tenants and governors made themselves independent; sep- 
arate states soon began to break the unity of the empire of 
Islam. But the spiritual ascendancy of the caliphate main- 
tained, to a far higher degree than was witnessed in the 
similar case of the Papacy, both the union of all Moslem 
states and the authority of the caliph in politics, international 
and domestic. It was the destruction of Bagdad by the 
Mongols that brought the old caliphate of the Abbasids to an 
end. Resurrected by the Mamelukes of Egypt, it was a 
shadow, and the holder of the office was a puppet, maintained 
in a fettered pomp that barely concealed his captivity. Sultans 
found the presence of a caliph convenient in order to legit- 
imate their claims and procure popular support, but the 
power of the caliphate was gone. The Ottoman Turks who 
conquered Egypt in 1517, compelled the last Abbasid, Mutta- 
wakkil, to resign his claims in their favor. By virtue of this 
and the possession of the sacred relics of the prophet and the 
holy cities of Islam, Mecca and Medina, the sultans of Con- 
stantinople have claimed for 400 years to be the vicegerents 
of Allah over all Islam. But the caliphate of Istambul was 
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more a splendid shadow than a reality. Today even that 
shadow is passed. In 1922 the National Assembly of Turkey 
relieved the sultan of all temporal power and retained him 
only as caliph or spiritual head of Islam. Two years later it 
also did away with the caliphate. Since that time Islam has 
neither a representative of its temporal nor spiritual unity. 
Nationalism has crept into the world of Islam as everywhere 
and has torn it asunder into Islamic states each of which seeks 
its own interests. 

Not only in politics the decay of the caliphate became 
manifest; in religion also its supremacy was assailed. The 
unity of Islam, less than 20 years after Mohammed’s death, 
had been rent by the schism of Sunnah and Shiah. The 
former was the name adopted by the orthodox party, the latter 
the title which they applied to their opponents. The Shiites 
believed in the divine Imamship, leadership, of Ali, the son- 
in-law of Mohammed and the fourth caliph after him. In 
consequence they rejected all the other caliphs and declared 
their succession illegitimate. The Shiite doctrine contains 
numerous elements repugnant to a Sunni, elements which 
may be regarded as gnostic survivals perhaps, but certainly 
borrowed from non-Semitic sources. Many held the Mutaza- 
lite opinion which denied the fundamental proposition that 
the Koran is eternal and uncreated. They were noted for 
the number of their feasts and pilgrimages and for the venera- 
tion with which they practically worshiped Ali and his de- 
scendants. In course of time numerous sects grew out of 
the Shiah, perhaps the most famous being the Ismailiyah, the 
Fatimids, the Druses of the Lebanon, the Assasins, and in 
modern times, the Babi and Bahai sects in Persia. Shiite doc- 
trines have found fertile soil also in India and the more 
eastern provinces of Islam. On the whole it may: be said 
roughly that the Turks are Sunnis, the Persians Shiites. To- 
day the great bulk of Mohammedans is following the Sunnah, 
while the Shiites number 15 to 17 millions of the 250 millions 
of Mohammedans. 

Another element which at times greatly disturbed and 
shattered the spiritual unity of Islam is Sufism, the mystic 
element of Islam. The dry husks of the Koran and the 
orthodox tradition could not forever satisfy the restless heart 
within man. Suf in Arabic means wool and was applied to the 
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woolen garments of the Christian hermits who were living in 
the desert, far away from the humdrum of the busy daily life 
of the crowds in the cities and hamlets and by a life of self- 
denial and contemplation sought rest for the restless souls 
within them. Soon we find a similar current in Islam: Sufis, 
men and women who lived either in solitary isolation or in 
conventual life, imitating the Christian monks, depending 
upon alms of the pious, and practicing bodily and mental 
exercises to bring themselves closer to the godhead than dry 
Sunnism could ever get them. Out of this movement have 
grown the numberless dervish orders, the howling dervishes, 
the dancing dervishes, who either live under a head in con- 
vents and monasteries or without restraint by anyone roam 
over the whole world of Islam and dance to singing and music 
to bring on fits of ecstasy. The great Moslem Sufi Al-Ghazali 
succeeded in having Sufism recognized as an orthodox part 
of the Sunnah. Hence we find these dervish orders not only 
in Shiite communities, but especially also where Sunnis pre- 
vail. Mohammed had prophesied that after him 72 sects would 
come into being of which eventually only one would survive. 
Until now this prohecy has been fulfilled in so far as not only 
72, but many more sects have sprung up in Islam; and in- 
stead of diminishing, their number seems to be increasing. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that Islam is split into numerous 
sects and political unity has disappeared before Western in- 
fluence, nationalism, and egotism, there still prevails a re- 
markable solidarity in Islam, a solidarity which in India goes 
even so far as to transcend all boundaries of race, language, 
and country. The short creed which even a moron can re- 
member, the total absence of race distinction, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the distinctive garb and certain observances, punc- 
tiliously practiced throughout the world of Islam, mold it into 
a homogeneous mass over against the outside world. The 
whole Moslem world seems to be cemented together into 
one unbreakable slab. This becomes noticeable especially 
when Moslem minorities appeal to the world of Islam against 
some foreign government which is supposed to infringe on 
the religious liberties of their fellow believers. Promptly there 
arises in the whole Mohammedan world a hue and cry of 
real or pretended horror. And the Christian powers, in- 
timidated by it, are willing to grant favors to Islam which 
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offend against all rules of fair play and neutrality in religion 
and would not be shown to any other faith. Witness at the 
present time the Jewish plea to Britain to permit 100,000 Jews 
to enter Palestine and the resulting outcry in the Arabic and 
Moslem world. 

And even the dream of a great Moslem empire has not 
died out. Just recently we read in a daily paper that the 
prime minister of Egypt, the Moslem Brethren, and the Arabic 
League have called on Great Britain to withdraw from Egypt 
in order that there may again come into being a great Islamic 
state from Morocco to Malaya. Pan-Islamism has again re- 
vived and is dreaming its perennial dream of Moslem rule 
where Moslem faith prevails, of a revival in the 20th century 
of the 7th century Islam, with ideas and principles and laws 
drawn up originally for the guidance of a primitive desert 
society. 

Moslem lands may be grouped into three classes, lands 
where Islam is dominant, lands of pagan civilization where 
Islam has been modified by contact with cultured paganism, 
and the border marches of Islam in Africa, Malaysia, etc. 
To the first group belong northern Africa, Arabia, Turkey, 
Persia, Central Asia together with Afghanistan. Into most of 
these lands Islam was introduced during the first century of 
its existence, from 632 to 750 A.D. Here the Christian 
churches were either completely destroyed, as, for instance, 
in North Africa or were placed under heavy tribute and op- 
pression, as in Egypt and Syria. Thus there still exists today 
in Egypt the Coptic Church of about one million members; 
and in Syria are still extant the different branches of the 
Syrian Church; and remnants of the Nestorian Church sur- 
vive in Iraq. But everywhere the heavy hand of Moslem 
government and fanaticism has suppressed even the desire to 
propagate the faith. These churches do not preach their faith 
to Moslems and even almost fear to admit a Moslem convert 
to their flock. In these lands there is no liberty to confess 
Christ, and the life of each convert from Islam is in daily 
jeopardy. Yet educational, medical, and literary work for 
Moslems has proved possible where it has been tried, and even 
evangelistic work has met with some success. 


Once a very lively hope was entertained that the existing 
ancient churches might be revived from their petrified and 
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ossified state into which they have sunk during the centuries 
of Moslem occupation and then might be charged with the 
duty to bring Christ to their Moslem compatriots. In Egypt 
the attempt was made to instill new life into the dead bones 
of the Coptic Church by a reformation of the clergy of that 
Church. It proved a tedious and vain attempt. The next 
effort was made upon the laity of that Church, but it soon 
was found that no progress could be made as long as the 
awakened laity remained under the care of a corrupt and 
moribund clergy. Hence the time of separation soon came, 
and thus there has grown up, for instance, in Egypt, a Presby- 
terian Church of 15,000 to 20,000 members, recruited in the 
main from the Coptic Church. Similar efforts with the Syrian 
and Nestorian Churches in Syria and Iraq have proved abor- 
tive, and attempts at reviving the old Abyssinian Church, 
consisting of about three million members in the heart of 
Africa, seem to meet with the same sad result. What a won- 
derful thing it would be if the Holy Spirit once more were 
poured out upon these churches and they became cities built 
upon high mountains from which the light of the Gospel could 
shine into the surrounding Moslem and pagan countries! The 
Nestorians once were the missionaries par excellence who 
filled the whole of Central Asia with the sound of the Gospel 
and carried it victoriously from Bagdad to Peking, China. 
But, alas, the pall and stupor of Islam has fallen upon the 
lands over which the Nestorians carried the banner of Christ, 
and very small efforts have been made by the Christian 
Church in these latter days to reclaim these lands for Christ 
and His Church. Thus in Persia an indigenous Christian 
Church of from 2,000 to 3,000 members, again under Presby- 
terian tutelage, has grown up, and to its credit it must be said 
that it is imbued with missionary zeal. There are Christian 
missionaries in all of the countries mentioned with the ex- 
ception of Afghanistan and Central Russia. The Soviets keep 
them out from Central Asia, and political rivalry between 
Russia and Great Britain bars them from Afghanistan. In 
North Africa — Tripolis, Lybia, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco — 
we find here and there a solitary missionary or lady of some 
faith mission holding the fort, hoping against hope that the 
years will bring more help. No sustained effort is being made 
to confess Christ as the only Savior to the millions of Moslems 
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in these lands. The Catholic White Fathers have occupied 
the most important places, but they confess that they do not 
preach the Gospel to the Mohammedans. By their deeds of 
kindness and charity, by their helpfulness and sympathy, 
they want to prepare the ground for their religion, which, 
in part, is very attractive and, in part, very repulsive to the 
Moslem. 

India and China are the lands where Islam came in con- 
tact with cultured paganism, won a considerable following, 
and was somewhat modified. Hence the millions of Moslems 
in India are more accessible and have greater religious and 
social liberty than those of any other land. Therefore no 
part of the world offers a greater, a more urgent, a more 
neglected, and a more hopeful field for evangelizing Moham- 
medans than India. According to the latest information India 
has a Moslem population of close to 90 millions. This is a 
larger number of Mohammedans than are found in all Arabia, 
Persia, Turkey, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine together. And 
this Indian Islam is largely an unoccupied field in spite of the 
fact that mission work is carried on in India since the days 
of Ziegenbalg, who arrived in Tranquebar in 1706. Take, for 
instance, large areas of Bengal with 274% million Moslems, 
or the neglected Mophlahs or Mapillas, as we used to call 
them, in Cochin and Malabar, not to mention the Pathans on 
the border of Afghanistan and in Baluchistan. The writer 
still remembers the years he spent as missionary in Travan- 
core. North of us, in Malabar, the Basel Mission has been 
working in the Malayalim language territory for more than 
one hundred years surrounded by these Mophlahs, who also 
speak Malayalim. This mission has done a splendid work 
among the Malayalim-speaking Hindus but has had neither 
eye nor ear for the Mohammedans, who have been neglected 
by Christian missions to such an extent that when Dr. Zwemer 
visited Malabar in 1928, he found that the only piece of 
literature for Mohammedans which he could find was a 
Malayalim Gospel of Luke in Arabic characters. 

Or think of our own field in India. We have been work- 
ing there now for more than 50 years. Round about us, in 
the Madras Presidency, are living between three and four mil- 
lion Mohammedans. Some of the important towns we occupy 
have about 50 per cent of their inhabitants devoted to the 
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religion of Islam. Although it is true that in the course of 
their work our missionaries have not intentionally passed by 
the Mohammedans, but have told them the Word of God in 
Tamil, as the occasion demanded, yet, with the exception of 
a short-lived attempt, we, too, have not felt any special urge 
to bring Christ to the followers of Islam. No determined and 
sustained effort has been made to work definitely for the 
conversion of Mohammedans. Yet the millions of Moslems in 
India are more easily accessible than those of any other land. 
There is a remarkable freedom of speech and of the press 
under British rule, and converts have the protection of the 
India Government. The dreadful Moslem law of apostasy 
can no longer be applied under the Indian Government. There 
is an open door here as long as Great Britain is master in 
India. When that is no longer the case, and it seems the 
British hold is fast slipping, no one knows what Indian na- 
tionalists will do. 


There is also a new attitude toward the Gospel message. 
The bold testimony of converts from Islam — 16,000 in Bengal 
alone — is having its effect. Dr. Zwemer tells of a member 
of the royal family of Afghanistan banished from his native 


land and now a professor of Arabic in a Christian college; 
of another Afghan, a graduate of an English university, who 
in his recent book on comparative religion, Lights of Asia, 
gives remarkable testimony to Jesus as Savior and Lord. 
Public confession and baptism are becoming possible nearly 
everywhere. The Bible is eagerly read, and the questions 
Moslems now raise regarding its contents prove that they 
are earnest students of the Word. 

Islam is the fourth religion of China, ranking next to 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. It has penetrated to all 
its provinces. It is more than a thousand years ago since it 
was introduced into China. The first Mohammedan settlers 
were 4,000 soldiers dispatched by the Caliph Ja’afer in 
755 A. D., who came to the assistance of the Chinese emperor, 
assailed by his own commander in chief. The total Moslem 
population in China is still a matter of conjecture. No official 
census has been taken. The most reliable estimates speak of 
eight to ten millions. They are found chiefly in the far 
Northwest, in Zzechwan, Kansu, and Tsinghai Provinces; also 
in Yunnan, Shensi, Chihli, and Honan; in the remaining 
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provinces their numbers are smaller, but there are important 
cities with a large Mohammedan population, such as Peiping, 
Kaifung, Sian, Chengtu, Yunnan-fu, Kweilin, Nanking, Tient- 
sin, Hankow, and Canton. In Peiping there are 36 mosques. 
Chinese Moslems are eager for Arabic literature. Their 
Ahungs, religious leaders, carry on Arabic correspondence 
with Cairo and Beirut, and there is an association of Islam 
in China which has written “progress” on its banner and has 
many branches. 


As we gather from a report of Dr. Zwemer in the Cross 
Above the Crescent, the Moslems in China form a great closed 
friendly society in which one helps the other. The clan idea 
of their community life, emphasized by certain sanitary cus- 
toms and by abstinence from pork, alcohol, opium, and an- 
cestor worship, offers so many advantages that to break away 
from the group would be a social loss. They are a peculiar 
people to their Chinese neighbors. They are orthodox Sunnis 
of the school of Hanafi. In the Northwest there is some 
Shia influence through Persian literature. The China Inland 
Mission, started by Hudson Taylor, has done splendid pioneer 
work for many years in inland places and by individual 
workers among Moslems. This mission is still leading the 
field. A Swedish Lutheran mission has been working in far- 
away Chinese Turkestan, in Kashagar, Hancheng, Yangi- 
Hessar, and Yardand, under very trying circumstances. Some 
other missions have also undertaken similar work and are 
nobly sharing in both quest and conquest in this hard field. 
Many more workers are needed. 

The border marches of Islam are in West and Central 
Africa and Malaysia, where we have to do with masses of 
newly converted tribes on the pagan front and often find it 
hard to tell just where paganism ceases and Islam begins. 
Those who profess Islam still worship their fetishes and cling 
to many heathen superstitions. Here we are face to face with 
one of the greatest possibilities of the Christian Church. 
A few significant facts of Islam in northern Nigeria are here 
submitted. The women never go veiled. The prescribed 
hours of prayer are often neglected. Demon dances are 
held. Beer is brewed for Moslem festivals. The Moham- 
medan chief carries out hereditary pagan rites as part of 
his duty to the community. The Koran is used sometimes 
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as a sort of fetish, and mysterious power is attributed to 
a writing board on which the name of Allah is written. Ink 
washed off some suitable passage of the Koran written on 
a tablet is used as medicine. Pagans and Moslems come in 
constant contact. The pagan who leaves his village finds it 
convenient to adopt the Moslem garb and mode of life. He 
can carry on to some extent his pagan practices and yet be 
recognized as a Moslem if he repeats the prescribed formulas. 
From the missionary point of view the primitive Moslem 
community in less advanced districts is more open to the 
Christian preaching than the pagan. The crudely Moslem 
type of community welcomes a preacher who comes in the 
name of God, and it can be very quickly won to give friendly 
attention to the Gospel message. Professedly it reverences 
a malam (scholar). There is a great field and a profitable 
one for the Christian scholar among these friendly simple- 
minded Moslems. 

A similar situation we face in Malaysia. Java is thor- 
oughly Islamized, but Islam sits very lightly upon the Java- 
nese, and underneath a thin layer of Islam is still the old 
animism. From Borneo came a special call before the war 
for more workers among the heathen who are not yet Mo- 
hammedans, but in imminent danger of becoming such through 
the influence of the Mohammedan Malays by whom they are 
surrounded. 

But what shall we say of those lands where Mohammedan 
rule has never been challenged, where vast areas are without 
a missionary, where the Cross has never yet met the chal- 
lenge of the Crescent? Surely, if anywhere in the world, 
here there is an opportunity for special efforts. Here is a 
great challenge to the Christian Church that by its faith and 
prayer she may call forth laborers into this harvest. The 
very danger, the loneliness and hardships, far from being a 
deterrent, should act as an inducement to dare great things 
for the Lord, who, in turn, surely will do great things through 
those who dare and venture. When will the call into the 
difficult mission fields be answered as readily as that into the 


comparatively easy ones? 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Outlines on the Standard Epistle Lessons 


GOOD FRIDAY 
Is, 52:13—53: 12 


The Cross occupies the central place of history. Whether 
we view it with Isaiah, who foretold the crucifixion, or with 
John, who stood under the Cross, or whether we look back 
nineteen centuries from our modern age, the message of the 
Cross is the eternal wisdom of God (1 Cor. 1:23-24; 2:7-8). 

Our text contains a meditation of repentant sinners under 
the Cross. Knowing the meaning of the Cross, we join in 
that penitent confession as 


WE STAND UNDER THE CROSS WITH THE PROPHET ISAIAH 


I. We refuse to be disturbed by the blindness of men 
II. We acknowledge the Crucified as our Substitute 


III. We hail the Crucified as our victorious Redeemer 


I 


With Isaiah we see the Savior despised and rejected, so 
marred that He barely resembles a man (Ps. 22:6). We hear 
the multitude mutter: “He was stricken, smitten of God and 
afflicted,” meaning: A vile transgressor is stricken with a curse 
by Jehovah (Ps. 22:7-8; Matt. 27:39-44). They did not know 
the wisdom of God. 


Today the world is still ignorant of the meaning of the 
Cross (1 Cor. 1:18 ff.). Though not many will say that Jesus 
deserved the crucifixion, yet the masses see in the Crucified 
not the Lord of Glory, but a helpless martyr who became the 
victim of envy and hatred. All the theories invented for the 
crucifixion and death of Christ leave man’s mind in the dark. 
Without the Spirit’s enlightenment we, too, would not esteem 
Him (v.3). Now we see in the Crucified God’s own Son, 
who went into the lowest depths of suffering to save us. 
Though many pass the Cross unheeding and comparatively 
few “believe our report,” Christ crucified shall be to us the 
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wisdom of God (Acts 8:26-39). Like Isaiah we will not per- 
mit man-made theories to disturb our faith in the atoning 
work of Christ. 

II 

Isaiah describes the intense suffering in body and soul 
of the Crucified (vv. 5-8,10-11). He endured blows and 
stripes, the crown of thorns, the crucifixion. He was af- 
flicted all the way from Gethsemane to Golgotha: by Judas, 
Annas, Caiaphas, the chief council, false witnesses, Pilate, 
Herod, priests, elders, soldiers, the blaspheming mob. Truly 
v.3a. 

Isaiah tells us more v.6a: The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all. The sins of all men were charged 
against Him — sin and guilt and its consequences: griefs and 
sorrows (Matt. 8:17), punishment, chastisement (v.10; 2 Cor. 
SZ). 

He was innocent (v.9b). Yet it pleased the Lord to 
bruise Him because He took our place. Isaiah emphasizes 
the substitution, declaring it no less than 12 times in ch. 53. 

Can we view the Crucified without smiting on our 
breasts? He bore the sin of many, of all: war crimes, atro- 
cities, transgressions, and iniquities; also the sins of His own 
people (v.8b), the indifference, desertion, and denial of His 
disciples (v. 6a). 

Can we think lightly of our sins as we behold the Man 
of Sorrows and remember that our indifference, selfishness, 
pride pressed the thorns into His scalp and drove the nails 
through His hands and feet? May we penitently join in the 
confession (vv. 4-6). Look up to the Crucified and say, “Thou 
wast wounded for my transgressions,” etc. 


III 
Through our crucified Redeemer we have pardon, peace, 


and healing. See all your sins on Jesus laid; 
The Lamb of God was slain; 
His soul was once an offering made 
For every soul of man. 


The crucified Redeemer was victorious. He was cut off 
out of the land of the living, but He was taken from prison 


and from judgment (Acts 8:33). Who shall declare His 
generation? (Rev.1:18.) The strife, the wounds, and the 
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grief were His, but His was also the joy of victory. The 
spoils of His victory are redeemed souls (vv. 10-12). We now 
belong to Him. His chastisement effects our peace; His 
stripes bring about our healing. The ills we suffer are in- 
deed a consequence of sin. However, to the pardoned, justi- 
fied sinner this suffering is not a punishment, but a correction 
sent by God’s love. Jesus bore the punishment for all your 
sins (Hymn 153: 4). 

We who have stood under the Cross have the sacred 
obligation to make known the message of our crucified and 
exalted Redeemer. So He would sprinkle many nations and 
draw all men to Himself (v.15; John 12:32; Hymn 510:1). 

V. L. MEYER 





EASTER SUNDAY 
1 Cor. 5:6-8 
The appeal of the happy Easter message is chiefly per- 
sonal. “Go, tell His disciples and Peter,” etc. That crushed 
soul in particular should know. Jesus personally visits Mary 
Magdalene, the Emmaus disciples, and Thomas. — All this 


written for our learning. Whoever you are, whatever you 
may have done, Easter proclaims the accomplished atonement 
and certified salvation for every penitent sinner (Rom. 4:25; 
John 11: 25-26). 

Easter also has a direct appeal to Christian congregations. 
Our text was addressed to the Corinthian church as a group. 


EASTER DAY IN A REJOICING CONGREGATION 
I. A day of united rejoicing over the victory of the Lamb 
II. A day of congregational consecration to holier service 


I 


The Corinthian church, founded by St. Paul (1 Cor. 4:15), 
was blessed with a large membership (Acts 18:10) and en- 
dowed with excellent gifts (1:5-7; 12:4-11). 

But Satan soon built a chapel next door. See Luther’s 
preface to this letter and Kretzmann, Pop. Com., N.T., p. 87 
for a description of existing evils. One of the darkest blotches 
was the case of incest (5:1), concerning which the church was 
indifferent, yea, puffed up (v. 2). This prompted Paul’s appeal 
for discipline and the rebuke v. 6 a. 
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It is quite certain that this letter was written from 
Ephesus at Passover time, a fact which accounts for his 
approach to the problem: 

a. The O. T. Passover (Ex. 12:3-14) was a means of grace. 
Cf. Pieper, Christl. Dogm., III, 253. It commemorated the 
mighty deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, but the peni- 
tent and believing partaking of the lamb, which typified Christ, 
brought pardon and peace. 

b. N.T. Christians also have a Passover Lamb (v.7b), 
the antitype of the former, risen again, whose death and resur- 
rection freed us from sin, death, and hell (Rom. 8: 33-34). 

c. This death and subsequent resurrection of the Passover 
Lamb for their sins should be the focal point of the Corin- 
thians’ congregational thinking and united rejoicing. That 
would also do away with their indifference and arrogance. 

The death and resurrection of our Passover Lamb should 
occasion united rejoicing on our part. Celebrate not at home, 
but in God’s house, uniting hearts and voices, rejoicing and 
being glad together for liberation from the spiritual prison 
camp. There is power, inspiration, edification in united ob- 
servance of the victory of the Lamb; also incentive to sanc- 
tification and consecration to holier service. 


II 


The misdeed of that offender, as well as the Corinthian 
church’s attitude, was not only a grievous sin, but a detri- 
ment to the church. Comparable to the action of leaven, 
sometimes used in a good sense (Matt. 13:33), more generally 
in an evil sense, e. g., false doctrine (Matt. 16:6), false beliefs 
(Gal. 5:2,4), evil example (v.6b). The infection spreads, 
permeates, often doing irreparable harm and producing sham 
Christianity (Matt. 7:21-23; 2 Tim.3:5; Rev.3:15-16) and 
apostasy (2 Tim. 2:16-18). Hence Paul, arguing from the 
sacrificial slaying of the Lamb, pleads for congregational re- 
moval of the leaven and urges greater sincerity and truth. 
The church as such, not only individuals, should strive toward 
holier life and service. 

The glorious message of the victory of our Lamb should 
not only refill our hearts with joy of salvation, but rouse us 
to solemn rededication. That requires congregational self- 
examination. Is there any leaven at work among us? Are 
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we tolerating indifference toward the means of grace, world- 
liness, lodgery, unionism, false doctrine, lack of interest in 
local and synodical work, unscriptural divorces, etc.? Let us 
heed the Easter call. Resist beginnings. The distance to 
Corinth is not great. The old leaven clings and spreads. 
Purge it out, and put in the new leaven. Let good influence 
and good example prevail and spread (2 Cor.5:15). His 
tremendous sacrifice on our behalf is deserving of sincerity 
and truth on our part. 


Congregational growth and improvement presupposes in- 
dividual betterment. As the parts, so the whole. Standing 
before the bloodstained Cross and open tomb, let us appro- 
priate to the fullest the certainty of our pardon and salvation 
and in return strive in His strength toward ever holier service. 

Otto E. SoHN 





EASTER MONDAY 
Acts 10:34-48 


The Easter story is joyous. Easter day is joyous. But 
it is easy for creatures of habit to shrink the joy of Easter 
to the day and to the time when the words are said. The 
Easter story should do more than provide a setting for good 
cheer. For it is a power. The text shows the story of the 
resurrection asserting its power, not on Easter day, but some 
years later; not in a churchly environment, but in a conversa- 
tion of the Apostle Peter with a man and his friends who 
were not Christians by profession. 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION STORY 
I. It is a power indeed 
II. It can and should be channeled and distributed to others 


I 


What is powerful about the resurrection story? Does it 
make so much difference in people when they hear it? What 
do we mean when we say that it is a power? 


A. Let us make sure that we recognize the story. It is 
the announcement that Jesus Christ, who had been crucified 
and buried, rose again from the dead. The story by itself 
is interesting, remarkable, utterly unusual. But there is more 
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to it than the means of arousing curiosity. It is more than 
just a miracle. The resurrection of Jesus Christ has to be 
viewed in the setting of Christ’s life and death, of His entire 
purpose and ministry (vv. 38-40). This was the Christ 
anointed with the Holy Ghost for a specific purpose, proving 
Himself to be the Son of God and Lover of souls, dying on 
the Cross for the remission of the sins of all mankind. His 
resurrection is more than marvelous. It is God’s own token 
(vv. 40-41) that Christ is He who was sent and anointed and 
that His redemption is true and complete. 

B. The resurrection story is powerful considered merely 
as history. It defies unbelief. It cannot be set aside; the evi- 
dence is inescapable (v.41). Hence it speaks in terms even 
of human logic about the whole work of Christ’s redemption, 
for which the resurrection is the seal. 

C. But the resurrection story deals with more than evi- 
dence and logic. For it is God’s own way of preaching the 
Gospel, of telling men that they have a Savior; cf. Peter’s 
mode of preaching the resurrection (Acts 2:22-36; 5:30-32 
and text; Rom. 4:25). The Resurrection says about Christ: 


God did this; and God did what He set out to do, namely, 
provide forgiveness of sins for all men, as He had promised 
(v.43). Hence the resurrection story is the means by which 
the Holy Spirit comes to men (vv. 44-46), giving them faith 
in Christ as their Savior, joy of heart, and a new and in- 
corruptible life. 


II 

That is a scene of power at work, this account of Peter 
and Cornelius. Would that such power could go on! Look 
at us! We need it, too! Our time needs it! 

A. That is an important reaction to the story of this 
text. For this story is in the Bible to make clear that Christ 
saved not only certain people who were set aside by birth and 
training, but all (vv. 34-37, 43, 45). 

B. In order that all men might find Christ, God joins 
with the resurrection story the mandate to tell it (vv. 36-37, 42; 
all the resurrection accounts; Luke 24:45-48). The Christian 
cannot look at the Easter story with polite and churchly in- 
terest, with a sense of curiosity or complacency; but always 
that story rings through to him, “Go, tell!” 
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C. This telling is not mere reciting. But it means wit- 
nessing — telling a fact for which you are yourself the cor- 
roboration. Peter could do that even on the level of logical 
evidence (v.41); he had been among those who saw the 
risen Christ. But Cornelius and his friends, by virtue of their 
witness of Christ in word and deed, became a corroboration 
of the Easter fact even though they had not seen Him with 
their eyes (vv. 46-48; cf. John 20:29). Herein lies the chal- 
lenge of the resurrection story to every Christian: that every- 
one may be a testimony of Christ arisen in him to newness 
of life. Cf. Rom. 6:1-12. RicHArRD R. CAEMMERER 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
1 Joun 5: 4-10 


Easter proclaims the victory of the Prince of Life over 
the forces of evil. The raising up of Jesus Christ by the 
Father confirms the glorious victory. Hell and Satan are 
shorn of their might, death is devoured, and sin has lost its 
power over the redeemed. All who in living faith walk in 


the power of the resurrection partake of the Easter triumph. 


FAITH OVERCOMING THE WORLD 
I. The nature of Christian faith 
II. Its victory over the world 


I 


Faith overcoming the world: a bold claim! Scientists 
say that they are conquering the earth and nature, but John 
makes a larger claim. What is this faith? 

1. Not any kind of belief or opinion, but v.4: “What- 
soever is born of God... .” Neuter gender, designating the 
aggregate of believers. Into their souls a life from on high 
has been planied. They have experienced a second birth mak- 
ing them partakers of the divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4), consti- 
tuting them children of God (John 1:12-13). The victor 
over the world “believeth that Jesus is the Son of God” (v. 5). 
See v.1 Luther: “This faith does not flutter about and stare 
at its own thoughts, but is a certain understanding which lays 
hold of God in this Christ as His Son, sent from heaven, in 


18 
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whom He reveals His will and heart and saves from sin and 
death to grace and the new eternal life” (St.L., XII:534), 


2. World-conquering faith rests on a solid foundation, v. 6: 
“This is He that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ.” 
Two or three witnesses required by law to constitute ade- 
quate testimony. Christ “came” — not “comes,” i. e., in Word 
and Sacrament —by water. His ministry began with His 
Baptism. Luther: “Here He begins truly to be Christ.” It 
ended with the blood He shed on the Cross (Heb. 9:12). 
Water and blood testify that He is God’s Son and the Re- 
deemer of the world.—V.6b: “And it is the Spirit that 
beareth witness. .. .” The Holy Spirit descended upon the 
baptized Christ, and He continues to witness of Him in the 
written Word. “Spirit of Truth”: His essential truth gives 
His witness infallible authority. 

We accept the word of fallible men; the Christian faith 
is based upon testimony of the infallible God (v.9). It is 
the witness of the Triune God in heaven (v.7) and of a 
trinity of witnesses on earth (v.8). The chief witness, the 
Holy Spirit, first. He constantly in the written Word and by 
the Gospel ministry testifies that in His Baptism and His 
death in blood Jesus has revealed Himself as the promised 
Messiah, who has reconciled the world to God. — “Agree in 
one,” tend to one, i.e., their testimony is that there is salva- 
tion only in Christ. — V.10a: believer bears in himself this 
Witness, the Spirit (Rom.8:16). 

What a glorious faith! Wrought by omnipotence of God 
in souls of weak, sinful people (Eph. 1:19), it has a founda- 
tion of documentary evidence which is divine and cannot 
be shaken (1 Pet.1:7). 

II 


Vv. 4-5: “World,” not merely the ungodly, but all forces 
of darkness, or “trinity of evil.” 

1. Overcoming presupposes warfare. The believer has 
renounced sin in every form, and so he faces a world of 
enemies, who tempt, slander, or persecute him (1 John 3:13; 
1 Pet. 4:4,12; 5:8). This warfare never ceases. Not “hath 
overcome,” nor “will overcome,” but “overcometh.” It is a 
daily experience. Also a victorious struggle. He may fall 
(Peter, David), but he rises, becomes experienced, and goes 
from strength to strength and from victory to victory. 
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2. Such successful warfare is not of men, but of God 
(v.4b). Luther: “The Christian warrior is not a sensible 
heathen or a wise worldling, but one who by faith under- 
stands the Word of God aright and has laid hold on Christ 
by faith, which he exercises as his armor and weapon in 
such contending. Thus he can stand against the devil and 
the world and gain the victory; for the Word of God and 
faith is such a power in him that it breaks through and can- 


not be conquered” (St.L., XII:532).—“Hath overcome.” 


As David’s victory over Goliath was assured beforehand 
(1 Sam. 17:46), so the believer’s faith knows no defeat 
(1 John 2:13; 4:4). 

3. O blessed Christian soldier! Thy Champion, Christ, 
and His Spirit within thee enable thee to go forth in world- 
conquering power. Never doubt that His power within thee 
is greater than all the hosts of hell. Gird thyself daily with 
His armor until the end of thy course, when thou mayest also 
triumph with that valiant contender Paul (2 Tim. 4:7-8 a. 
Hymns 444 ff.). L. J. RozuHM 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
1 Pet. 2: 21-25 

To the scattered Christians of Pauline churches in Asia 
Minor, Peter, the Apostle, addressed an encouraging letter. 
Some of these Christians were slaves who had to endure 
grief at the hand of pagan masters, perhaps because they were 
Christians. The Apostle instructs and admonishes them and 
dwells on the nobility of suffering innocently (vv. 18-20). 
He points to the vicarious suffering of Christ and to the noble | 
example left by the Savior. We turn to 


CHRIST, THE SHEPHERD AND BISHOP OF OUR SOULS 


I. He laid down His life for His sheep 
II. He turns His wandering sheep back to Himself 
III. He has left them an example to follow His steps 


I 
Christ was anointed with the Oil of Gladness above His 
fellows (Ps. 45:7), to be the true High Priest of His sheep 
and therefore also to be the true Shepherd and Bishop of their 
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souls. As such He suffered for His sheep (v.21), suffered 
instead of them (Is. 53:4-5). This substitutionary suffering 
was an innocent suffering (v.22; 1 Pet.3:18). Our very 
redemption was wrought by the innocent suffering, borne by 
the guiltless Son of God in our stead (2 Cor. 5:21). 

Christ not only suffered for us, but He also died for 
us (v.24a). As our Substitute, Christ carried our sins onto 
the Cross. Voluntarily He bore the awful load of sin (Is. 53: 
4-6,12). As our true High Priest He sacrificed Himself upon 
the altar of the Cross (Lev. 14:20; James 2:21; Heb. 10:5). 
He died the death of the accursed (Deut. 21:23), and thereby 
He redeemed us from the curse of the Law (Gal. 3:13). Oh, 
the sweetness of the Gospel truth! The Good Shepherd giveth 
His life for the sheep and thus He atones for their sins, and 
the accursed tree of the Cross becomes to them the true tree 
of life (Gen. 2:29; 3:22; Rev. 22:2; Hymns 175:1; 172:5-6). 

The blessed purpose of Christ’s redeeming work is stated 
v.24b. By His innocent suffering and death Christ has re- 
deemed us from the guilt, the punishment, and the power of 
sin. Since we have been healed by the wounds of Christ, sin 
should no longer retain its strangle hold and deadly grip 
on us. Out of deep gratitude to our good Shepherd we should 
cease to exist for sin and live for righteousness. It is true, 
we shall never be wholly sinless, but righteousness should be 
our constant aim (Gal. 2:20; 2 Cor.5:15; Phil.3:12). May 
our prayer be Hynm 168: 6-7. 


II 


The great purpose of Christ’s death on the Cross was to 
turn His wandering sheep back to Himself. In v. 25a the 
Apostle refers to Is. 53:6. By nature we have all turned 
away from God and His Word of Life. We have listened to 
the seductive whisperings of the devil, to the siren voices of 
this world, and walked upon the self-chosen ways of sin. 
Left to ourselves, we should be like sheep scattered abroad 
and having no shepherd (Matt.9:36). But by the grace of 
God we are returned to the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls. By His pleading voice (Is. 1:18) our hearts and minds 
were turned back to God (Acts 26:18). According to His 
abundant mercy He hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ (1 Pet.1:3). May 
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the preaching of the Cross be and remain unto us the power 
of God (1 Cor. 1:18). 

Having returned to the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, 
we shall be fed and refreshed in the green pastures and 
beside the still waters of His Word. Gratefully we look up 
to our risen and triumphant Shepherd as our Overseer, who 
watches over us. We live under Him in His Kingdom and 
serve Him. He will guide us with His counsel and afterward 
receive us into the glory of the fold of heaven. What 
blessed assurance and comfort! 


Ill 


The Apostle also reminded the Christians that the 
Anointed had left them an example, a definite pattern, to 
follow on their pilgrimage to the heavenly mansions. Christ’s 
painful way of sorrows has left us a blessed heritage of 
shining footprints in which we should travel. Gratitude to 
Christ should move us to render this homage. Of course, 
our walk is only a weak copy of Christ’s perfect pattern. Let 
us ever keep the perfect model before the eyes of our faith. 

Christ suffered innocently (v.22). No deceitful words 
ever fell from His lips (Is. 53:9). The scattered Christians, 
especially the slaves, were in danger of practicing deceit 
to escape their duties. Therefore the Apostle admonishes 
them. May the perfect pattern of Christ constrain us to 
tame our tongue and to avoid all deceitfulness (James 3: 2-10; 
Ps. 34:13). 

Even under the severest provocation Christ maintained 
a majestic silence (v.23a; Is.53:7). To the end he re- 
mained unblamable. No one could convict Him of a single 
sin (John 8:46). Moreover, He prayed for His enemies 
(Luke 23:34). Christ pronounces those blessed who follow 
in His footsteps (Matt. 5: 10-12, 44-45). 

V.23b. “He placed the entire matter into the hands of 
the heavenly Father, the just Judge, that He might adjust 
the affair as He should think best.” God rights every wrong. — 
What noble footsteps to follow! What a perfect example to 
emulate! May the Holy Spirit ever remind us of our high 
calling as redeemed Christians, sought by Christ, turned 
back to Him, and strengthened to follow in His steps (Hymn 
422:1, 4). H. C. Hartine 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
1 Pet. 2:11-20 
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“Strangers,” “pilgrims,” “conversation” (cp. dvacteogn, 
v.12, and xoditevpa, Phil.3:20) are terms which imply a 
starting point, a progress, and a destination. We Christians 
are familiar with these terms applied to us by Scripture and 
based on the death, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord. 
The start is in the past (vv. 10, 25; 4:3). Now we are on the 
way (v.11). The destination, yet in the future, will be 
reached soon (1:3-6; 5:10). 


WHILE WE ARE ON THE WAY 
I. We stoop to conquer II. We serve to save 
III. We suffer to jubilate 


I 


We stoop to submit to the civil authorities, ordained by 
God (v.13). The occasion for Peter’s admonition was not 
insubordination on the part of the Christians, but the false 
accusations advanced against them by unfair unbelievers. 
For the Lord’s sake we stoop (vv.15, 16b, 12 b, 17c), even 
as He stooped (Matt. 22:21; 17:25-27), and that to an unjust 
government (John 19:10-16) which disregards its double 
duty (v.14). We stoop with respect to the neighbor (v.15b), 
to stop his ignorant and foolish slander, and to correct by 
Christian word and deed his warped attitude (v.12). This 
stooping does not hinder us in the enjoyment and exercise 
of our Christian freedom (v.16; Acts 5:29), for we stoop 
as free servants of God. Yet we are admonished, while on 
the way, to abstain from fleshly lusts (v.11), such as mali- 
ciousness, hypocrisy (v.16), from undue criticism of the 
government (v.17d). Thus we stoop to conquer our own 
old Adam, who wars against our soul (v.11), and to conquer 
the old Adam of every reviling, slanderous persecutor (v.12). 
This does not mean that we can establish a utopia while we 
are on the way, but Ps. 2. 

II 


Also our service on the way is only through Christ. 
Context. He served to save (Matt. 20: 26-28). His footsteps 
mark our way. We are to serve the Father to promote His 
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glory (vv.9, 12, 17c). We are to serve His Church in love 
(v.17b), to promote her welfare and prosperity. We are 
to serve all men by respecting their value and dignity (v.17 a) 
as immortal souls, as redeemed of Christ, though most of 
them decline that honor and dishonor themselves, in their 
pride and self-esteem underestimating their true value. Our 
service to them is our invitation that they join us on the 
heavenward pilgrimage. We are to serve our masters, whether 
our relation to them be unpleasant or tender (v.18). If this 
was to be the behavior of domestic servants, of house slaves 
(oixéto.), surely the Christian employees of the present day 
find an important lesson here. Our service requires re- 
nunciation, abstinence from such lusts as selfishness and un- 
faithfulness (v.11). It demands a consistent holiness of life, 
seemly behavior (v.12). Doing the Father’s business (v. 9 b) 
keeps our own souls from sin’s contamination (v.11) and 
maintains as its glorious objective the salvation of human 
souls (v.12). The success of our service and good works 
will be seen chiefly in individuals, not in the conversion of 
masses, hence in the gradual growth of the Church, the 
gradual improvement of the family and community (Matt. 
10:24, 25; 1 Cor. 15:58). While we are on the way, we leave 
an influence which will remain (John 15:16; 16:33). 


Ill 


The suffering referred to is that inflicted upon the slaves 
by froward masters, but then generalized (tic, v.19). All 
Christians suffer wrongfully the world’s enmity, which at 
times grows to the proportions of grief to be endured pa- 
tiently (vv.20,15,12). The stones are aimed at us and hurled 
to crush us on the way. Peter knew. Paul became a martyr. 
They rejoiced and gloried in tribulation. We, too, jubilate. 
While we are on the way, we bear the reproach of Christ 
(v.21; 5:13; Heb. 13:13-14), our conscience toward God is 
clear (v.19), and we give no occasion for the spitefulness 
of the ungodly (v.20a). Furthermore, God views our inno- 
cence with favor (v.20), and our sufferings glorify God. 
We suffer with rejoicing, we suffer to rejoice. Plod on, dear 
soul, and God bless you! G. H. SMuKAu 
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Der Wittenberger Altar 


Theologischer Gemeindevortrag ueber das kirchliche Erbe 
der Reformation anlaesslich des 400. Todestages D. Martin Luthers 
Von Lic. Otto Stroh 


Professor der Theologie am Predigerseminar und Pfarrer in Friedberg/Hessen 


Wenn wir das Erbe einer geistigen Bewegung der Vergangen- 
heit uns vergegenwaertigen wollen, so stehen wir immer in der 
Gefahr, es von unseren eigenen geistigen Praemissen aus zu ver- 
zeichnen. Wir sehen einfach die Zeit von damals durch die Brille 
der Zeit von heute. Das gilt schon gegenueber festumrissenen 
Gestalten der Geschichte, deren Bild sich uns von unseren eigenen 
geistigen Voraussetzungen aus ganz unmerklich verschiebt. Beson- 
ders eindruecklich vermag das zu werden wenn man in der Luther- 
halle zu Wittenberg eine Zusammenstellung der Lutherbilder aus 
den verschiedenen geistigen Epochen sieht. Meist liegt ihnen ein 
echtes Cranachbild zugrunde, und das jeweilige Bild will gar eine 
“Kopie nach Cranach” sein; aber jedesmal wird aus dem Luther 
Cranachs ein gaenzlich anderer Luther, der in keiner Weise mehr 
der Luther der Reformation ist, sondern der Luther der Orthodoxie, 
des Pietismus, des Rationalismus, der Romantik usw., das heisst: 
es ist gar nicht einmal der Luther der Orthodoxie, des Pietismus, 
des Rationalismus, der Romantik usw., sondern es ist die Ver- 
koerperung der Orthodoxie, die Verkoerperung des Pietismus, die 
Verkoerperung des Rationalismus usw. mit leisen Anklaengen an 
gewisse Zuege des Cranachschen Lutherbildes. Wenn jede Zeit 
schon eine so markante Persoenlichkeit wie die Luthers so ver- 
schieden sieht und sein Bild einfach bis zur voelligen Entstellung 
hin abwandelt, wie vielmehr ist dann eine geistige Bewegung von 
der Weite und der Tiefe der Reformation in Gefahr, in spaeteren 
Epochen nur einseitig erfasst und von anderen Voraussetzungen 
aus falsch gedeutet zu werden! Das Erbe der Reformation wurde 
vom Pietismus voellig anders gesehen als von der Orthodoxie und 
vom Rationalismus wieder voellig anders als vom Pietismus, und 
schliesslich stehen auch wir nicht ausserhalb der Gefahr, von der 
geistigen Welt des modernen Menschen aus die Reformation und 
ihr Erbe zu sehen und zu werten. Bis zu einem gewissen Grad 
mag es sogar durchaus berechtigt sein, den eigenen Standort nicht 
zu vergessen und zu pruefen, wieweit das Erbe eben uns ein Erbe 
zu sein vermag. Aber das kann doch nur dann recht geschehen, 
wenn nicht das kirchliche Erbe der Reformation von vornherein 
so dargestellt wird, wie es in unsere Gedankenwelt zu passen 
scheint. Wer von der menschlichen Persoenlichkeit des Refor- 
mators einen zuverlaessigen Eindruck gewinnen will, darf sich nicht 
etwa in eines der Bauerschen Lutherbilder aus dem ersten Jahr- 
zehnt unseres Jahrhunderts versenken, sondern muss schon die 
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alten Kupferstiche Cranachs von 1520 und 1521 oder seine Oel- 
gemaelde von 1525 und 1526 hervorholen. Genau so werden wir 
nur dann das kirchliche Erbe der Reformation recht erfassen, wenn 
wir auf das Zeugnis der Reformation selbst zurueckgehen. Das 
koennte ein literarisches Zeugnis sein, etwa die Confessio Augustana 
von 1530, also die Bekenntnisschrift, mit der sich die evangelischen 
Staende auf dem Augsburger Reichstag vor dem Kaiser ver- 
antwortet haben und die als das Grundbekenntnis der lutherischen 
Kirche zu gelten hat. Es koennte aber auch ein kuenstlerisches 
Zeugnis sein, wenn ein solches vorhanden ist, das wirklich Be- 
kenntnischarakter hat und darum als ein testimonium ad omnem 
posteritatem, d.h., als Zeugnis fuer alle Nachwelt, anzusprechen ist. 
Ein solches Zeugnis ist uns gegeben in dem grossen Fluegelaltar 
der Wittenberger Stadtkirche, den Lukas Cranach kurz nach 
Luthers Tod gemalt hat und der nach alter Ueberlieferung am 
24. April 1547, also am Tag der fuer die evangelischen Staende so 
ungluecklichen und den Schmalkaldischen Krieg entscheidenden 
Schlacht bei Muehlberg, eingeweiht wurde. Hier hat Cranach, der 
Buergermeister Wittenbergs, wirklich das kirchliche Erbe der 
Reformation gestaltet und der gesamten evangelischen Kirche an 
betontester Stelle, naemlich in der Predigtkirche Luthers, ein 
Mahnmal der Reformation hinterlassen. Wenn wir die Bilder dieses 
Mahnmales auf uns wirken lassen, stehen wir nicht in der Gefahr, 
unsere eigenen kirchlichen Anschauungen in die Reformation zu 
projizieren, und sie uns von dort aus rechtfertigen zu lassen; son- 
dern umgekehrt: In den Bildern des Wittenberger Altars spricht 
die Reformation zu uns und mahnt uns an ihr Erbe und zwingt 
uns, unsere eigenen kirchlichen Anschauungen und Verhaeltnisse 
von ihr aus einer kritischen Pruefung zu unterziehen. So wollen 
wir die vier Bilder des Cranachaltars vor uns erstehen lassen und 
an ihnen das kirchliche Erbe der Reformation zu entwickeln suchen. 

Wir beginnen mit der Predella, d. h., mit dem breiten, aber nicht 
hohen, tragenden Grundbild auf dem Altar, auf dem sich dann das 
eigentliche grosse Altargemaelde mit seinen beiden Fluegelbildern 
erhebt. Das Predellabild stellt das Wesen der Predigt, so wie es 
von der Reformation neu erfasst wurde, dar. Die mittelalterliche 
Theologie sah die Predigt als die ueber Glaubens- und Lebens- 
fragen orientierende Rede des zum rector animarum, d.h., zum 
Seelenfuehrer erhobenen Geistlichen an. Als klassisch darf viel- 
leicht die Definition des Doktor universalis Alanus ab insulis gelten, 
der im 12. Jahrhundert ein Lehrbuch der Homiletik, also der 
Predigtlehre, geschrieben hat; er definiert die Predigt als die 
publica instructio morum et fidei, zu deutsch etwa als die oeffent- 
liche moralische und religioese Unterweisung. Wenn es auch in 
der katholischen Kirche durchaus nicht an Ansaetzen zu rechter 
biblischer Predigt fehlt, so ist doch jene Predigtauffassung in ihr bis 
zum heutigen Tage theoretisch und praktisch in Geltung geblieben. 
Sie kann sich eine solche Predigtauffassung auch leisten. Denn 
einmal meint sie, in ihrem Klerus einen von Christus eingesetzten 
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Stand der Seelenfuehrung zu haben, dessen Wort an sich als 
autoritatives Wort zu gelten hat; und dann meint sie, in dem Akt 
der Wandlung der Abendmahlselemente die direkte Gegenwart 
Gottes so eindeutig in ihren Kultus bannen zu koennen, dass sie es 
gar nicht noetig hat, die Predigt im Zusammenhang der Frage nach 
der Selbsterschliessung Gottes zu sehen. Die katholische Kirche 
kann es sich also leisten, in der Predigt dem autorisierten Seelen- 
fuehrer zu seinen autoritativen Ausfuehrungen ueber Glaubens- 
und Lebensfragen das Wort zu erteilen, wobei dieser sich wohl auch 
mehr oder weniger der Schrift bedienen wird, ohne dass aber die 
Predigt eindeutig in der Schriftverkuendigung ihr Wesen haette. 
Demgegenueber hat die Reformation das Wesen der Predigt in der 
rechten Verkuendigung der Schrift erschlossen — wie, das soll uns 
das Predellabild zu Bewusstsein bringen. Da sehen wir rechts auf 
einer Kanzel den Prediger, und dieser Prediger ist Luther selbst, 
so wie ihn die Gemeinde Wittenberg unzaehlige Male vor sich 
gesehen hat. Seine linke Hand ruht auf der aufgeschlagenen Bibel, 
so dass man deutlich erkennt, wie der Finger dem Text und nur 
dem Text folgt und gleichsam den Gehalt des Textes erhebt, der 
dann in seinem Munde zur lebendigen Stimme, zur gegenwaertigen 
Anrede an die Gemeinde wird. Diese finden wir auf der anderen 
Seite des Bildes (links), Maenner, Frauen und Kinder, in ihren 
deutschen Sonntagsgewaendern, in keiner Weise Schablonen, son- 
dern ausgesprochen individuelle Menschen, deren Zuege uns zum 
Teil vertraut erscheinen; so duerfen wir in einem der Alten Lukas 
Cranach selbst erblicken und in einer der Frauen Frau Kaethe mit 
ihrem kleinen Hans. Indem diese Menschen gespannt auf die 
Predigt hoeren und nach dem Prediger sehen, sehen sie gar nicht 
auf diesen, sondern auf den grossen Crucifixus, der den Raum in 
der Mitte genau zwischen Luther und der Gemeinde einnimmt und 
auf den der Prediger mit seiner ausgestreckten rechten Hand 
deutet. Denn was einst am Kreuz geschehen ist, wird in der 
Predigt und durch die Predigt lebendige Gegenwart. Luther sagt 
im Grossen Katechismus: “Obgleich das Werk am Kreuz geschehen 
und die Vergebung der Suenden erworben ist, so kann sie doch 
nicht anders denn durch das Wort zu uns kommen.” Indem die 
Predigt Verkuendigung der Schrift ist und nichts als Verkuen- 
digung der Schrift, stellt sie uns unter das Kreuz und damit mitten 
in das sich selbst erschliessende Handeln Gottes hinein. Die Pre- 
digt ist nicht eine mehr oder weniger erbauliche und belehrende 
Rede des predigenden Pfarrers, sondern sie ist Glied im Heils- 
wirken Gottes, der in ihr — sofern sie wirklich die Schrift recht 
verkuendigt — gegenwaertig das Wort spricht, das er im Kreuz 
seines Sohnes gesprochen hat. Darum ist die Predigt in all ihrer 
menschlichen Unzulaenglichkeit doch Gefaess fuer das lebendige 
Wirken Gottes; in ihr ergeht das glaubenweckende und leben- 
schenkende goettliche Wort; oder — anders ausgedrueckt — in ihr 
gibt Gott seinen heiligen Geist, durch den er sich eine Gemeinde 
“beruft, sammelt, erleuchtet, heiligt und bei Jesu Christo erhaelt 
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im rechten einigen Glauben.” Damit ist das Wesen der Predigt 
in letzter Tiefe gesehen und das mittelalterlich-katholische Ver- 
staendnis grundsaetzlich ueberwunden. Der Pfarrer hat mit seiner 
Person und mit seinen Ansichten in der evangelischen Predigt 
nichts zu suchen; er hat nicht eine religioes-moralische, autori- 
tative Rede zu halten, sondern er hat das Wort der Schrift recht 
zu verkuendigen, dass die Gemeinde sich vor Christus als ihren 
Herrn und damit mitten in das Handeln Gottes gestellt sieht. Dem 
Pfarrer ist mit dieser Wesensbestimmung der Predigt eine unge- 
heure Verantwortung auferlegt, und es ist zu verstehen, wenn prak- 
tisch die evangelische Predigt von Anfang an immer wieder Ver- 
zerrungen bis hin zur voelligen Entstellung ihres Wesens erfahren 
hat und erfaehrt. Daran ist auch die Gemeinde nicht unschuldig, 
die oft falsche Erwartungen und darum oft auch eine falsche 
Beurteilung an die Predigt herantraegt und meist den Pfarrer 
gerade in der zentralen Orientierung seiner Predigt nicht ge- 
nuegend durch ihr Gebet traegt. Das Predellabild aber vermag es 
uns wieder ins Gewissen zu schieben, welches Erbe uns die Refor- 
mation mit dem evangelischen Verstaendnis der Predigt anvertraut 
hat. Es geht wirklich und wahrhaftig um die Realitaet der Gnaden- 
gegenwart Gottes, die dem menschlichen Wort — sofern es nichts 
ist und nichts sein will als eine Wiedererweckung der Schrift — 
verheissen ist; es geht wirklich und wahrhaftig um die gegen- 
waertige Macht des gekreuzigten Christus, durch den Gott uns 
heimsucht, und damit um seine reale Gegenwart im menschlichen 
Wort. So ist das Predellabild als Darstellung des evangelischen 
Verstaendnisses der Predigt zugleich auch eine Darstellung der 
evangelischen Grundhaltung. Diese Menschen, die da unter der 
Kanzel sitzen, sind nicht an eine menschliche Autoritaet gebunden, 
auch nicht an die Luthers; indem sie auf ihn sehen, blicken sie 
eben nicht auf ihn, sondern auf den, dessen Opfer am Kreuz im 
Wort der Predigt aktuelle Anrede und schoepferisches Wort Gottes 
wird. Sollen doch nach Luther die Prediger “alle also lehren: 
Nicht sollst du auf mich sehen, noch mir folgen, sondern allein auf 
den Herrn Christum, was Er dir durch mich saget oder zeiget” 
(W. A. 45, 521, 13). Das ist die evangelische Freiheit, die in der 
Bindung an die letzte und entscheidende Autoritaet verwurzelt 
ist. Sie ist nicht zu verwechseln mit der in sich selbst ruhenden 
Freiheit des sogenannten modernen Menschen, dessen Freiheit — 
gerade weil sie sich von der entscheidenden Bindung loest — immer 
wieder zur Unfreiheit wird, und die — historisch gesehen — nicht 
aus der Reformation, sondern aus der Renaissance stammt. Wer 
wissen will, was evangelische Freiheit ist, kann auf dem Predella- 
bild sehen, dass sie die Bindung an das Wort vom Kreuz bedeutet 
und nur mit dieser Bindung gegeben ist. Das ist die evangelische 
Grundhaltung, wie sie Cranach gestaltet: Im Glauben an das 
Wort vom Kreuz zu freiem, verantwortlichem Leben! Man koennte 
darum auch sagen, dass das Predellabild als Darstellung des evan- 
gelischen Verstaendnisses der Predigt zugleich eine Darstellung 
der evangelischen Rechtfertigungslehre ist. Denn die da das Wort 
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vom Kreuz hoeren, werden im Glauben an das, was am Kreuz fuer 
uns geschehen ist, “gerechtfertigt” und so zu persoenlicher Kind- 
schaft erhoben. Der rechtfertigende Glaube loest nicht wie die 
mystische Versenkung das individuelle Leben auf, sondern, indem 
er in die persoenliche Kindschaft erhebt, weckt und formt er wirk- 
liche Personhaftigkeit. Es ist darum kein Zufall, dass Cranach die 
Predigthoerer nicht — in der Weise mittelalterlicher Kunst — typi- 
siert, sondern jeden einzelnen in ausgesprochen persoenlicher 
Eigenart gestaltet. Die evangelische Froemmigkeit vollendet sich 
nicht in einem mystischen Zerfliessen des Individuellen, sondern 
indem Gott im Wort vom Kreuz den einzelnen, so wie er ist, per- 
soenlich rechtfertigt, ruft er in eine persoenlich-verantwortliche 
und das persoenliche Leben praegende Gemeinschaft mit sich. 
Das alles ist mit der Darstellung des evangelischen Verstaend- 
nisses der Predigt auf dem Predellabild gegeben. Aber wir wollen 
nicht uebersehen, wie sehr eben dieses evangelische Predigtver- 
staendnis unseren Gemeinden verlorengegangen ist, wie wenig 
man darum weiss und damit rechnet, dass sich in der Predigt und 
durch die Predigt ein unsere ganze Existenz neu begruendendes 
Geschehen vollizieht. Es ist jedoch fuer uns alle eine Lebensfrage, 
ob wir die Predigt wieder mit Luther als vehiculum gratiae Dei 
(W.A. 2, 509, 15), d.h., als Fuhrwerk der Gnade Gottes, erkennen 
und suchen. Dazu kann uns das Predellabild verhelfen, in dem 
gleichsam Luthers homiletisches Vermaechtnis kuenstlerische Ge- 
stalt gewonnen hat; klingt es doch wie eine Unterschrift unter das 
Bild Cranachs, wenn Luther am 14. Februar 1546, also wenige Tage 
vor seinem Tod, in seiner letzten Predigt gesagt hat: “Rechte Pre- 
diger sollen allein Gottes Wort fleissig und treulich lehren und des 
Ehre und Lob allein suchen. Desgleichen sollen auch die Zuhoerer 
sagen: Ich glaube nicht an meinen Pfarrherrn, sondern er sagt 
mir von einem andern Herrn, der heisst Christus, den zeigt er mir, 
auf des Mund will ich sehen!” (W.A. 51, 191, 21). 

Auf dem Predellabild erhebt sich das eigentliche Altar- 
gemaelde, das grosse Mittelbild mit seinen beiden Fluegelbildern 
links und rechts. Das Mittelbild, das eigentliche Hauptgemaelde, 
stellt das Sakrament des Altars dar, aber nicht in der Form einer 
gemeindlichen Abendmahlsfeier, sondern in der Form der Ein- 
setzung des heiligen Abendmahles durch Christus. Da sitzen um 
einen runden Tisch Christus und seine Juenger beim letzten Mahl. 
Es ist ein wirkliches gemeinsames Essen und Trinken. Man sieht 
das Osterlamm auf dem Tisch; Brot wird zum Munde gefuehrt; ein 
Becher geht um, ein anderer wird von einem Mundschenk gerade 
einem der Juenger, der sich zu uns hin umwendet, gereicht. Inner- 
halb des gemeinsamen Essens und Trinkens ist gerade der Augen- 
blick festgehalten, in dem sich die Juenger erregt ueber die Moeg- 
lichkeit des Verrats unterhalten und in dem Jesus an Judas den 
Bissen reicht. Im naechsten Augenblick wird dieser aufstehen, um 
den Verrat zu vollenden, waehrend die anderen Juenger ihrem 
Herrn verbunden sind; sie werden ihn verlassen und verleugnen 
koennen, aber sie werden von seiner ewigen Treue umfangen und 
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getragen sein. Durch die beiden grossen Fensterbogen im Hinter- 
grund sieht man in eine Landschaft, die Gleichnischarakter an- 
nimmt. Links ein maechtiger, festverwurzelter Baum — erinnert 
er an die Worte des ersten Psalms mit ihrer Verheissung fuer den 
“der nicht wandelt im Rat der Gottlosen, noch sitzt, da die Spoetter 
sitzen,” dass er “ist wie ein Baum, gepflanzt an den Wasserbaechen, 
der seine Frucht bringt zu seiner Zeit und seine Blaetter verwelken 
nicht”? Und rechts die gewaltige, hochragende Burg — wer denkt 
nicht an das Bekenntnislied des Luthertums, von dem, der “bei uns 
wohl auf dem Plan ist mit seinem Geist und Gaben”? Wenn Lukas 
Cranach das Sakrament des Altars im Unterschied von den drei 
andern Bildern in der Gestalt seiner Stiftung vor uns hinstellt, 
so laesst er sich wohl von dem Gedanken leiten, dass das Abend- 
mahlsverstaendnis, wie es die Reformation erschlossen hat und 
als ihr Erbe weitergibt, so am besten heraustritt. Ohne jede 
Polemik liegt durch diesen Rueckgang auf die Einsetzung des 
heiligen Abendmahles die katholische Vorstellung von der Dar- 
bringung eines Suehnopfers voellig fern; es wird hier nichts ge- 
opfert, sondern es wird in Essen und Trinken empfangen; d.h., das 
Abendmahl ist nicht auch sacrificium (Opfer), sondern ausschliess- 
lich sacramentum. Wir wollen nicht uebersehen, dass die katho- 
lische Theologie sich zunehmend bemueht, das Messopfer in wesen- 
hafter Einheit mit dem Kreuzesopfer zu sehen, so dass das 
Messopfer als das in der Kirche stets gegenwaertige Kreuzesopfer 
verstanden werden kann. Ein fruchtbares Gespraech ist jedoch 
vorlaeufig noch dadurch erschwert, dass die katholische Praxis 
durchaus von der Vorstellung einer selbstaendigen Bedeutung der 
im Messopfer sich vollziehenden Wiederholung des Kreuzesopfers 
einschliesslich der durch diese Wiederholung verfuegbar werden- 
den Gnadenwirkungen beherrscht bleibt. Wie die Vorstellung von 
der Darbringung eines Suehnopfers, liegt im Cranachschen Abend- 
mahlsbild auch der Gedanke an eine Wandlung der Abendmahls- 
elemente, in der man auf katholischer Seite gerne die Wiederholung 
des Kreuzesopfers findet, einfach fern. Hier geht es tatsaechlich 
um das, was “in, mit und unter” dem Genuss von Brot und Wein 
empfangen wird, nicht um eine Reflexion, ob Brot und Wein ausser- 
halb des Abendmahlsaktes noch etwas anderes sein koennten als 
eben Wein und Brot. Entsprechend sind die Juenger, die wir um 
ihren Herrn versammelt sehen, nicht das Urbild eines Priester- 
standes, dem die Vollmacht zur Wandlung und zur Darbringung 
des Suehnopfers uebertragen wuerde, sondern das Urbild der 
empfangenden Gemeinde. Dabei ist nicht zu verkennen, dass 
Cranach sich bemueht, auch die Juenger ir persoenlicher Eigenart 
zu erfassen, und es ist vielleicht kein Zutall, dass der sich um- 
wendende und vom Mundschenk einen Becher empfangende 
Juenger die Zuege Luthers traegt und zwar des Luthers, den 
Cranach im Jahre 1521 als Junker Joerg gemalt hat, waehrend 
der Mundschenk Cranachs zweitem Sohn, Lukas Cranach dem 
Juengeren, aehnelt. So weitet sich die erste Gemeinde der Juenger 
in die Gemeinde der Reformation hinein. Es geht hier wie dort 
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um eine empfangende Gemeinde. Diese ist — wie das Predellabild 
und die beiden Fluegelbilder zeigen — gewiss nicht ohne das Amt, 
das Wort und Sakrament verwaltet, aber sie ist ohne eigentlichen 
Opferdienst und darum ohne eigentliche Priester, so dass ihr 
“priesterlicher” Dienst allein in dem gemeinsamen Lob- und Dank- 
opfer fuer das, was sie empfangen darf, besteht. Das heilige 
Abendmahl ist als Sakrament demgemaess wohl Eucharistie, d. h., 
Danksagung, aber nicht sacrificium, d.h., Opfer. Ohne dass irgend- 
eine Polemik erforderlich waere, leuchtet durch Cranachs Rueck- 
gang auf die Einsetzung des heiligen Abendmahles in ihrer 
schlichten Klarheit der ganze Unterschied zum katholischen Mess- 
opfer und darueber hinaus zum katholischen Kirchenbegriff auf. 
Durch den gleichen Rueckgang auf die Einsetzung des heiligen 
Abendmahles wird von Cranach aber auch die Abgrenzung zum 
reformierten Sakramentsverstaendnis erzielt. Allerdings liegt hier 
alles sehr viel schwieriger, da eine sinnenfaellige Darstellung 
dessen, was in, mit und unter Brot und Wein empfangen wird, 
nicht moeglich ist. Die Ablehnung einer Sakramentsentleerung in 
der Art der Schwaermer und Zwinglis mag fuer Cranach schon 
durch die Darstellung der Einsetzung des heiligen Abendmahles 
gegeben sein, indem wir durch sie an die Einsetzungsworte des 
Herrn erinnert werden, die fuer Luther immer die staerkste Stuetze 
seines realistischen Abendmahlsverstaendnisses gewesen sind. 
Wenn Christus ueber dem Brot, das er zum Genuss reicht, sagt, 
dass es sein Leib ist, und ueber dem Wein, dass es sein Blut ist, 
so werden eben durch die Verheissung seines Wortes real Leib und 
Blut des Herrn in, mit und unter Brot und Wein empfangen. Das 
Geheimnis, vor dem wir so stehen, ist nicht groesser und nicht 
andersartig als das Geheimnis, dass auch das Menschenwort rechter 
Schriftverkuendigung vehiculum gratiae Dei ist. Was dort von 
Herz und Sinn aufgenommen wird, wird hier auch leiblich und 
damit in unausweichbarer persoenlicher Bezogenheit empfangen. 
Die Leiblichkeit dieses Empfangs ist selbstverstaendlich keine 
irdisch-materielle, sondern eine himmlisch-geistliche, aber nicht 
weniger reale Leiblichkeit. Aber es gibt ja nicht nur eine Sakra- 
mentsentleerung in der Art der Schwaermer und Zwinglis, die 
Cranach durch eine einfache Darstellung der Einsetzung des 
heiligen Abendmahles mit ihrer Erinnerung an die konstituierenden 
Herrenworte zurueckweisen kann. Praktisch scheint diese Sakra- 
mentsentleerung innerhalb der reformierten Gebiete und Gemein- 
den durch Calvin ueberwunden worden zu sein. Schwerwiegender 
ist daher die Abgrenzung gegenueber dem sich anbahnenden und 
auch auf das Luthertum Einfluss gewinnenden calvinistischen 
Abendmahlsverstaendnis, das zwar einen realen Empfang zu be- 
haupten sucht, den lutherischen Realismus aber nicht voll erfasst 
und darum das Altarsakrament doch seines eigentuemlichen Ge- 
halts entleert. Cranach verweist auf das Wesentliche des luthe- 
rischen Sakramentsrealismus, indem er auf seinem Gemaelde den 
Augenblick festhaelt, in dem Judas den “Bissen” empfaengt; er 
empfaengt das Sakrament, wie Luther sagt “zum Tod und Gericht” 
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(E. A. Doppelte Hauspostille, Abt. I; Dietrichsche Ausgabe, 
1. Band, 315); aber er empfaengt es tatsaechlich, weil seine Reali- 
taet allein auf dem Wort des Herrn und nicht auf dem Glauben 
des Empfaengers beruht. Wenn der Calvinismus aller Schat- 
tierungen vor solchen Konsequenzen zurueckscheut, so laesst er 
dadurch erkennen, dass es ihm letztlich doch nicht um einen realen, 
auf dem Wort des Herrn beruhenden Empfang im Akt des Essens 
und Trinkens geht, sondern dass es sich um einen Empfang han- 
delt, der nur fuer den Glauben wirklich und darum vom Essen 
und Trinken des Mundes unabhaengig ist. So verhaeltnismaessig 
nebensaechlich die Frage ist, was Judas und mit ihm der Un- 
wuerdige oder Unglaeubige im heiligen Abendmahl empfangen, 
tritt doch an diesem Punkt heraus, ob das Sakrament wirklich 
Sakrament ist oder nicht. Das hat Cranach erfasst und durch sein 
Altargemaelde uns lebendig gemacht. Wie durch seinen Rueck- 
gang auf die Einsetzung des heiligen Abendmahles durch Christus 
gleichzeitig eine Abgrenzung gegen das katholische und reformierte 
Verstaendnis erfolgt, so hat auch Luther in seiner letzten Predigt 
vor seinem Tod sich Papst und Sakramentierern gegenueber auf 
die Einsetzung des heiligen Abendmahles berufen und beiden vor- 
geworfen, dass sie als “rechte Meister Klueglinge” damit “nicht 
zufrieden sind, was Gott gemacht und eingesetzt hat” (W.A. 51, 
188, 15). Vielleicht hat Cranach dem sich umwendenden Juenger 
die Zuege Junker Joergs um deswillen gegeben, weil Luther im 
December 1521, als er von der Wartburg aus in den Tagen der 
wirren Neuerungen fuer einige Tage Wittenberg besuchte und dort 
geheime Besprechungen fuehrte, das Sakrament in gleichzeitiger 
Abwehr des katholischen Messopfers und der schwarmgeistigen 
Entleerung fuer die Kirche zu retten hatte. Wir Heutigen haben 
allen Anlass, uns durch das Cranachsche Abendmahlsbild an den 
Sinn des Sakramentes und des uns in ihm von der Reformation 
anvertrauten Erbes mahnen zu lassen. Unserer Wertschaetzung 
entspricht es leider in keiner Weise, dass das Abendmahlsbild auf 
dem Cranachaltar das zentrale und beherrschende Bild ist. Wir 
muessten es ehrlicherweise wohl als Fluegelbild auf die Seite 
ordnen, da ja in unseren Gottesdiensten die Predigt als die Haupt- 
sache erscheint und das heilige Abendmahl nur ein Anhaengsel ist. 
Aber vielleicht krankt unser Gottesdienst gerade daran, dass das 
Sakrament des Altars nicht den ihm zukommenden Platz einnimmt. 
Denn schliesslich begruendet und traegt nicht nur die Wortver- 
kuendigung das Sakrament, sondern kann auch umgekehrt die 
Wortverkuendigung nur vom Sakrament her als vehiculum gratiae 
Dei verstanden und aufgenommen werden.* Es steht also mit einer 
rechten Wertung des Sakraments zugleich auch die rechte Wertung 
unseres ganzen Gottesdienstes auf dem Spiel. Es steht auf dem 


* Ep. Nore: If the author means to say that the character of the 
Christian service is not merely sacrificial, but chiefly sacramental, the 
statement is acceptable. It must be remembered that the efficacy of the 
Word is not dependent on the Sacrament. 
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Spiel, ob der evangelische Gottesdienst nur als eine menschliche 
Feier zur Anbetung Gottes und zum Hoeren des Schriftwortes 
erscheint, oder ob er in seinem ganzen Ablauf, d.h., in Wort und 
Sakrament, der Ort der Gnadengegenwart und des Handelns 
Gottes ist. Wenn es zu einer Neuerfassung des Altarsakramentes 
kommen soll, wird eine wirkliche Bemuehung um das auf dem 
Cranachaltar bezeugte lutherische Abendmahlsverstaendnis hier 
einsetzen muessen, da nur hier gleicherweise die Gefahr der 
Sakramentsmagie wie der Sakramentsentleerung vermieden ist. 
In unserem Zusammenhang ist es nicht moeglich, die Tiefe der 
lutherischen Auffassung im einzelnen darzutun. Es sei hier nur 
die Einrede zurueckgewiesen, dass die calvinistische Auffassung 
dem modernen Menschen naeher liege als die allzu-realistische des 
Luthertums. Ob diese oder jene Auffassung dem “modernen” 
Menschen naeher liegt, besagt gar nichts in der Frage, welche 
Auffassung schriftgemaess und somit wahr ist. Zudem ist die 
Einrede nicht einmal richtig. Denn gerade das Luthertum weiss 
mit dem modernen Menschen, dass der Himmel, in dem nach 
unserem Glauben Christus lebt und regiert, nicht lokal im Sinne 
eines von uns entfernten Raumes zu fassen ist, in dem unser Herr 
leiblich zu suchen waere, sondern als der Machtbereich Gottes 
und somit als das Jenseits der Welt und aller zeit-raeumlichen 
Existenz. Eben darum kann man vielleicht sogar sagen, dass die 
lutherische Auffassung, die keine Zerreissung von leiblicher und 
geistlicher Gegenwart kennt, den modernen Menschen weit weniger 
zu befremden braucht als die reformierte, (die voraussetzt, dass der 
leiblich im Himmel als an einem Ort zu suchende Herr den Glaeu- 
bigen auf Erden durch seinen Geist an seinem fernen Leib in der 
Gleichzeitigkeit des irdischen Essens und Trinkens Anteil ge- 
waehrt). Jedenfalls — und das ist wichtiger — sieht allein die 
lutherische Auffassung das heilige Abendmahl im Zusammenhang 
mit dem Grundgeheimnis, von dem der Glaube lebt, naemlich mit 
der Menschwerdung Gottes in der Person Jesu Christi. So wenig 
der allmaechtige und allgegenwaertige Gott es verschmaeht hat, 
in die Begrenzung der Leiblichkeit Jesu einzugehen und so person- 
haft Menschen zu begegnen und an ihnen zu handeln, so wenig 
verschmaeht er es, die Begrenzung des von diesem -Geschehen 
zeugenden Wortes und der sakramentlichen Zeichen dieses Wortes 
als Mittel seiner vollen Gegenwart zu gebrauchen und so von 
Person zu Person Menschen zu begegnen und sich eine Gemeinde 
zu schaffen. Oder — anders gesagt — der Gott aller Welten und 
Moeglichkeiten bindet seine reale Gegenwart an die schlichten und 
armen Zeichen von Wort und Sakrament, weil er den Weg der 
Menschwerdung gegangen ist, um zu uns zu kommen und sich 
eine Gemeinde zu berufen, und weil eben dieser Weg der Mensch- 
werdung fuer uns durch Wort und Sakrament existentiell werden 
soll. Der Leiblichkeit der Offenbarung in der Person Jesu Christi 
entspricht die Leiblichkeit der Gnadengegenwart im Raum der 
Kirche als der Gemeinde des Wortes und Sakramentes. In der 
Mitte des Predellabildes ragt das Kreuz empor, an dem in voller 
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Leiblichkeit der eingeborene Sohn haengt, der durch sein un- 
schuldiges Leiden und Sterben eine Gemeinde “von allen Suenden, 
vom Tod und von der Gewalt des Teufels” erloest. Was dort am 
Kreuz geschehen ist, wird durch das Wort vom Kreuz reale Gegen- 
wart. Darum gruendet sich auf dieses Wort — wie das grosse 
Mittelbild auf das Predellabild — das Sakrament des Altars, das 
uns in, mit und unter Brot und Wein das reale Kreuzgeschehen 
und damit Leib und Blut des fuer uns gestorbenen und nun leben- 
digen und in der Seinsweise Gottes gegenwaertigen Herrn dar- 
reicht. Die das Sakrament empfangende Gemeinde aber versteht 
als eine kommunizierende Gemeinde auch das Wesen des Wortes, in 
dem uns der gekreuzigte und auferstandene Herr und so die volle 
Gnade Gottes begegnet. Das ist der lutherische Sakraments- 
realismus, an den uns der Cranachaltar als an ein heiliges Erbe 
der Reformation erinnert und mahnt. 

Von den beiden Fluegelbildern zeigt uns das linke die heilige 
Taufe. Es ist kein Geringerer als Melanchthon, der sie vollzieht, 
indem er ueber den riesigen Taufstein ein nacktes Kind haelt und 
mit Wasser begiesst. Tatsaechlich wird Melanchthon, der ja kein 
Pfarramt innehatte, nicht viele Taufen vollzogen haben; umsomehr 
tritt heraus, dass Cranach etwas Besonderes sagen will, indem er 
den groessten Gelehrten der evangelischen Welt, den Praeceptor 
Germaniae, bei einer Taufe darstellt. So unscheinbar auch das 
aeussere Geschehen einer Taufe sein mag, ist es doch der ganzen 
Gelehrsamkeit eines Melanchthon nicht unwert. Denn was hier 
in der heiligen Taufe real geschieht, ist so gross, dass alle Erziehung 
und Bildung nur von diesem Geschehen her sinnerfuellt ist. 
Dessen scheint sich auch Melanchthon auf Cranachs Bild durchaus 
bewusst zu sein. Ueber sein durchgeistigtes, fast unirdisches Ge- 
sicht geht ein sinnendes Laecheln, als wolle er sagen: Wie toericht 
ist das doch, was ich hier zu tun habe und doch — was kann ich 
Groesseres tun? Luther hat in seinen Schriften und Predigten 
immer wieder die Unscheinbarkeit der aeusseren Handlung und 
die Groesse der goettlichen Zusage, die dieser Handlung gegeben 
ist, einander gegenuebergestellt. Ohne diese Zusage waere das 
Wasser “schlecht Wasser’ (Kleiner Katechismus), “nicht ander 
Wasser, denn damit die Magd kocht” (Grosser Katechismus), und 
die Handlung eine gewoehnliche Waschung oder ein gewoehnliches 
Bad, eine “Badertaufe” (Grosser Katechismus). Mit der Zusage 
Gottes aber ist das Wasser “ein gnadenreich Wasser des Lebens” 
und die Handlung “ein Bad der neuen Geburt im heiligen Geist” 
(Kleiner Katechismus). Dass wie beim heiligen Abendmahl das 
Wort allein die heilige Handlung zum wirksamen Sakrament macht, 
ist auf Cranachs Bild dadurch angedeutet, dass neben Melanchthon 
ein Kuester steht, der zu Haeupten des Kindes das aufgeschlagene 
Taufevangelium haelt. Das Symbol dessen aber, was die Taufe 
durch das Wort Gottes wirkt, mag das “Westerhemd”, d.h., das 
grosse weisse Taufkleid, sein, das der Kuester zur Bekleidung des 
getauften Kindes bereit haelt. Denn die heilige Taufe versetzt 
uns in der Tat in einen neuen Stand, in dem wir als Glieder am 
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Leibe Christi zu wirklicher Gemeinschaft mit Gott fuer Zeit und 
Ewigkeit berufen sind. Darum heisst es im Kleinen Katechismus 
von der heiligen Taufe: “Sie wirket Vergebung der Suenden, 
erloeset von Tod und Teufel und gibt die ewige Seligkeit.” Das 
ist ganz real zu verstehen. Wohl nimmt der Glaube das, was die 
heilige Taufe wirkt, auf und eignet es sich immer wieder an, aber 
er ist nur das Empfangsorgan fuer das, was das Sakrament an 
sich wirkt. “Wenn das Wort bei dem Wasser ist, so ist die Taufe 
recht, obschon der Glaube nicht dazu kommt” (Grosser Kate- 
chismus). Darum kann die heilige Taufe auch den neugeborenen 
Kindern nicht vorenthalten werden. Sie werden gewiss in der 
Hoffnung und mit der Bitte getauft, dass auch sie glauben moegen; 
aber sie werden nicht auf ihren Glauben, sondern auf den Befehl 
und die Zusage Gottes hin getauft. Das ist wie beim heiligen 
Abendmah! der lutherische Sakramentsrealismus, ohne den es auch 
fuer uns kein Sakrament im eigentlichen Sinn gibt. Wenn das 
Sakrament der Taufe uns als Kinder real in die Gliedschaft des 
Leibes Christi versetzt, so wurzelt in ihm die christliche Erziehung. 
Denn daraufhin werden Kinder erzogen, dass sie Gottes Eigentum 
sind und im Glauben in sich aufnehmen duerfen, was es heisst, 
Gottes Eigentum zu sein. Alle Menschenbildung hat ihre Seele 
in dem, was Gott fuer uns getan hat und uns durch die heilige 
Taufe zueignet. Eben darum wohl laechelt Melanchthon auf Cra- 
nachs Altarbild in dem Wissen, dass seine ganze Gelehrsamkeit 
und alle seine Schulordnungen nur von der so unscheinbaren Tauf- 
handlung her Verheissung haben. Zugleich aber ist die christliche 
Erziehung eine mit der heiligen Taufe gegebene Verpflichtung, da 
das Kind das, was ihm in der heiligen Taufe geschenkt wurde, nur 
dann glaubend in sich aufnehmen kann, wenn es unter dem Wort, 
durch das es zum Eigentum des dreieinigen Gottes berufen wurde, 
tatsaechlich lebt. Die Verpflichtung der christlichen Erziehung 
wird grundsaetzlich von Eltern und Paten als Gliedern der Ge- 
meinde und in Verantwortung vor der Gemeinde, darueber hinaus 
aber von der ganzen Gemeinde als dem Leibe Christi, an dem das 
Kind Glied unter Gliedern sein darf, uebernommen. Wenn auch 
der Glaube nicht durch irgendwelche Methoden der Erziehung, 
sondern nur durch das Wort selbst geweckt werden kann, ist die 
Gemeinde doch eben dieses Wort allen ihren Gliedern, und zumal 
ihren unmuendigen Gliedern schuldig. So finden wir auf Cra- 
nachs Taufbild im Vordergrund eine dichtgedraengte Gemeinde 
und am Taufstein selbst ausser dem Vater die sehr eindrucksvolle 
Gestalt des Paten mit seiner Frau. Dieser neben Melanchthon 
stehende Pate ist Lukas Cranach in eigener Person, der dadurch, 
dass er sich selbst zum Paten stellt, die Wuerde des Patenamtes aufs 
staerkste betont. Durch diese Darstellung der heiligen Taufe kann 
uns als Eltern und Paten sowohl, wie als Gliedern der Gemeinde 
unsere Verantwortung gegenueber der Erziehung unserer Kinder 
bewusst bleiben. Es ist auch ein Erbe der Reformation, dass wir 
als Gemeinde zur Verantwortung fuer die Erziehung gerufen sind. 
Darum werden wir unter den jeweiligen Verhaeltnissen zu pruefen 
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haben, wie wir dieser Verantwortung am besten genuegen. Dabei 
koennen wir heute nicht voraussetzen, dass wir innerhalb eines 
bewusst christlichen Volkes leben, das durch seine staatlichen 
Organe ganz selbstverstaendlich auch ein christliches Schulwesen 
gestaltet; sondern wir werden bereit sein muessen, dafuer einzu- 
treten, dass die christliche Erziehung nicht nur in das Elternhaus 
und in den Raum der Kirche verwiesen wird, sondern dass auch der 
oeffentliche Unterricht dem Willen und der Verantwortung der 
Gemeinde und der Eltern Rechnung traegt. Ein unermesslicher 
Segen aber waere es, wenn sich genuegend Lehrer faenden, die als 
Glieder am Leibe Christi um den Grund aller Erziehung wissen 
und aus freier Uberzeugung unsere Kinder von diesem Grunde 
her und auf diesen Grund hin erziehen. In dem Sakrament der 
Taufe wurzelt aber nicht nur die christliche Erziehung, sondern 
zugleich auch das ganze christliche Leben. Denn wir koennen 
als Christen ja nur ernst nehmen, was uns in der heiligen Taufe 
widerfahren ist. So ist uns die heilige Taufe der immer neue Trost, 
dass uns, obwohl wir in unserem alten menschlichen Wesen, in das 
wir hineingeboren sind, viel suendigen, dennoch vergeben ist und 
wir vor Gott rein sind und uns nichts von ihm scheiden wird. In 
diesem Sinn hat Luther in einer am 6. Januar 1546 in Halle ge- 
haltenen Predigt das Bild gebraucht, es gelte immer wieder, sein 
“Westerhemdlein” hervorzuholen, “das mir in der Taufe rein und 
weiss angezogen ist” (W.A. 51, 116, 39). Zugleich aber ist die 
heilige Taufe die immer wieder neue Mahnung, die Vergebung 
Gottes immer wieder zu suchen und zugleich den Kampf mit dem 
alten Wesen in uns aufzunehmen. In diesem Sinn sagt Luther 
in seiner vorletzten Predigt, die er am 7. Februar 1546 in Eisleben 
gehalten hat: “Aber die Lektion legt er dir auf, dass du deine 
eigene Schwachheit und Unreinigkeit erkennest, so noch in deinem 
Fleisch und Blut steckt, und solches Gott klagest und taeglich um 
Vergebung bittest, dazu auch ohne Unterlass wider dich selbst 
streitest und den suendlichen Neigungen und Luesten nicht den 
Zaum laessest, noch ihnen folgest wider dein Gewissen und also 
immer fuer und fuer die Suende an dir selbst raechest und 
daempfest. Denn es sollen die Suenden nicht allein vergeben sein, 
sondern auch endlich gar ausgefegt und getilget” (W. A. 51, 
181, 13). Zusammenfassend stellt Luther in seinem Kleinen Kate- 
chismus im Anschluss an Roemer 6 und die dort vorausgesetzte. 
Sitte des Untertauchens die Bedeutung der heiligen Taufe dahin 
fest, “dass der alte Adam in uns durch taegliche Reue und Busse 
soll ersaeuft werden und sterben mit allen Suenden und boesen 
Luesten und wiederum taeglich herauskommen und auferstehen 
ein neuer Mensch, der in Gerechtigkeit und Reinigkeit fuer Gott 
ewiglich lebe”. So ist die heilige Taufe in jeder Hinsicht nicht nur 
ein initium, sondern ein principium des christlichen Lebens, d. h., 
nicht nur ein Beginn im zeitlichen Sinn, sondern zugleich auch der 
stete Grund unseres christlichen Lebens, so dass — wie es im 
Grossen Katechismus heisst — “ein christlich Leben nichts anderes 
ist als eine taegliche Taufe”. 
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Von da aus erschliesst sich uns das Verstaendnis des rechten 
Fluegelbildes auf Cranachs Altar, das uns die Beichte, in der sich 
die taegliche Taufe als taegliche Busse aktualisiert, vor Augen 
stellt. Auch in seinem Kleinen Katechismus geht Luther ganz 
selbstverstaendlich von der heiligen Taufe zur Beichte ueber, da 
in dieser auf Befehl und in der Vollmacht des Herrn die Vergebung 
der Suende dem einzelnen immer neu zugesprochen wird, so dass 
er durch die Beichte im Glauben hinnimmt, was durch die Taufe 
wirklich ist. Das rechte Fluegelbild zeigt uns Bugenhagen, den 
Stadtpfarrer von Wittenberg, auf einem Stuhle sitzend und das 
“Amt der Schluessel” verwaltend. Waehrend ein Mann nach em- 
pfangener Absolution gerade mit gefalteten Haenden weggeht, kniet 
ein anderer nieder und empfaengt die Absolution, indem Bugen- 
hagen ihm die rechte Hand, die einen maechtigen, das loesende 
Wort symbolisch darstellenden Schluessel haelt, aufs Haupt legt. 
Hinter dem Knieenden stehen weitere Maenner, an die sich Frauen 
anschliessen, so dass der offene Beichtstuhl von einer ganzen Kette 
beichtwilliger Menschen umgeben ist. Sie suchen den Trost des 
vergebenden Wortes, der allen, die ihre Suende und ihre Reue be- 
kennen, nicht vorenthalten wird. Des zum Zeichen haelt Bugen- 
hagen in seiner linken Hand den dem Unbussfertigen geltenden 
Bindeschluessel zurueck. Hiermit ist ausgedrueckt, dass nach dem 
Willen der Reformation die Beichte nicht ein Mittel zur Er- 
forschung und Aengstigung, sondern zur Troestung der Gewissen 
sein soll. Entsprechend hat Luther immer wieder eingeschaerft, 
dass die Beichte kein Zwang sein darf, so sehr er voraussetzt und 
mahnt, dass ein rechter Christ sie gebraucht, ferner, dass niemand 
sich rein beichten und so sich selbst Gerechtigkeit erwerben oder 
zu ihr beitragen kann, dass man also auch nur solche Suenden 
ausdruecklich nennen soll, deren man sich wirklich bewusst ist und 
die einem wirklich Not bereiten. Denn “darum ist’s zu tun, dass 
du deine Not klagest und laessest dir helfen und ein froehlich Herz 
und Gewissen machen” (Grosser Katechismus). Luther hat die 
Beichte so hoch geschaetzt, dass er sie zeitweise auch als “Sakra- 
ment der Busse” gewertet hat. Offensichtlich ist auch Cranach von 
dieser Wertung bestimmt und gruendet auf das Predellabild als 
dem Bild der Predigt die Anschauung von drei und nicht zwei 
Sakramenten. Wenn trotzdem sich die Zaehlung von zwei Sakra- 
menten durchgesetzt hat, so allein um deswillen, weil der Beichte 
das ihr von Christus ausdruecklich gegebene Zeichen fehlt, weil 
Christus das “Amt der Schluessel” auf das Wort gestellt und nicht 
an eine bestimmte aeussere Handlung gebunden hat. Ob die 
Beichte aber als drittes Sakrament gezaehlt wird oder nicht, besagt 
nichts ueber ihren Wert und ueber ihre Geltung in der evan- 
gelischen Kirche. Es kann gar kein Zweifel sein, dass Luther im 
Gehorsam gegen das Wort des Herrn die private Absolution als 
einen wesentlichen und unaufgebbaren Auftrag der Kirche ange- 
sehen hat: “Wenn ich zur Beichte vermahne, so tue ich nichts 
anderes, denn dass ich jedermann vermahne, ein Christ zu sein” 
(Grosser Katechismus: Eine kurze Vermahnung zu der Beichte). 
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Entsprechend heisst es im XI. Artikel des Augsburgischen Be- 
kenntnisses: “Von der Beichte wird also gelehrt, dass man in der 
Kirche Privatam Absolutionem erhalten und nicht fallen lassen 
soll.” Dass die evangelische Kirche die Privatbeichte praktisch doch 
hat fallen lassen, ist eine schwere Schuld, die sie auf sich genommen 
hat und unter der ihre gesamte Seelsorge leidet. Die Einzelbeichte 
ist gewiss nicht aus Mutwillen praktisch durch die “allgemeine 
Beichte” ersetzt worden; das geht schon daraus hervor, dass zu den 
ersten, die eine allgemeine Beichte einfuehrten, August Hermann 
Francke gehoerte. Letztlich verantwortlich zu machen ist lediglich 
die Fehlentwicklung der Einzelbeichte innerhalb der lutherischen 
Kirche, der es nicht gelang, die Beichte im Sinne Luthers so zu 
gestalten, dass wirklich das frei begehrte Trostamt zur Geltung 
kam. Von Anfang an war verhaengnisvoll, dass Luther selbst die 
Privatbeichte mit einem Glaubensverhoer der Kommunikanten ver- 
band und sie so praktisch fuer alle, die das Sakrament des Altars 
empfangen wollten, obligatorisch machte; ferner, dass, sehr bald 
eine autoritativ geuebte Kirchenzucht eindrang, die das Wesen der 
evangelisch verstandenen Beichte entstellte und zerstoerte, viel- 
mehr es sich ueberhaupt nicht erst entwickeln und entfalten liess. 
Mit der vom Beichtstuhl aus geuebten Zucht ist ohne Zweifel ein 
gewaltiges, das ganze Volk durchdringendes Erziehungswerk ge- 
leistet worden, zumal in und nach dem Dreissigjaehrigen Krieg; 
aber es war eben doch nicht der Geist bruederlich helfender Seel- 
sorge, in dem das Amt der Schluessel geuebt wurde. Darum konnte 
es nicht ausbleiben, dass zunaechst die Gemeinden und dann auch 
die Pfarrer sich gegen die Privatbeichte auflehnten. Stand man 
doch entweder unter dem Eindruck der verbitternden Wirkung 
einer starr gehandhabten Kirchenzucht oder aber unter dem noch 
quaelenderen Eindruck eines mechanistischen Vollzugs der Suen- 
denvergebung. Die allgemeine Beichte aber, durch die man allen 
Noeten zu entgehen suchte, kann in keiner Weise als Ersatz einer 
wirklich freien und seelsorgerlichen Beichte angesehen werden. 
Fehlen ihr doch zwei wesentliche Momente der Einzelbeichte, und 
zwar einmal die Moeglichkeit der Aussprache alles dessen, was 
den Beichtenden bedrueckt, und dann der ganz persoenliche, nur 
auf diesen einen Menschen bezogene Zuspruch der Gnade Gottes. 
Gewiss ist es in der evangelischen Kirche nie ganz vergessen wor- 
den, dass es in ihr eine Gelegenheit zur Einzelbeichte geben sollte. 
Wohl in jeder Gemeinde wird darauf verwiesen, dass der evan- 
gelische Pfarrer “jederzeit” in seelsorgerlichen Angelegenheiten 
zu sprechen sei und dass auch fuer ihn das Beichtsiegel gelte. Da 
es aber an einer geordneten Gelegenheit zur Einzelbeichte fehlt, 
kann diese auch nicht zu einem wirklichen Faktor der Seelsorge 
werden. Die Seelsorge volizieht sich vielmehr statt in den festen 
und doch beweglichen Formen einer Beichte innerhalb eines Ge- 
spraechs, das durchaus nicht immer zur Sache vorzustossen vermag 
und nur selten die persoenliche Troestung der Privata Absolutio 
vermittelt. Daran krankt unsere ganze Seelsorge. Das Beichtbild 
Cranachs kann es uns aber deutlich werden lassen, dass eine Kirche, 
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die das Amt der Schluessel nicht auch in der Einzelseelsorge ver- 
waltet, jedenfalls keine evangelische Kirche im Sinne der Refor- 
mation ist und an ihrem Erbe schuldig wird. Die geordnete Ein- 
zelbeichte wird, wenn sie eine rechte evangelische Seelsorge ueben 
will, grosse Anforderungen an den Pfarrer stellen. In seinem Klei- 
nen Katechismus sagt Luther abschliessend zur Beichte: “Welche 
aber grosse Beschwerung des Gewissens haben, oder betruebt und 
angefochten sind, die wird ein Beichtvater wohl wissen mit mehr 
Spruechen zu troesten und zum Glauben reizen.” Wenn man auf 
Cranachs Bild Bugenhagen betrachtet, so traut man ihm ohne 
weiteres zu, dass er seiner Aufgabe gewachsen ist. Man koennte 
an seinen Zuegen fast alle Qualitaeten ablesen, die ein rechter 
evangelischer Seelsorger haben sollte, vor allem Klarheit, Be- 
stimmtheit, Ruhe, Tiefe, Milde. Seine ganze Person strahlt Ver- 
trauen aus, und wir koennen es gut verstehen, dass auch Luther 
selbst den D. Pommer, wie sich Bugenhagen nach seiner pommer- 
schen Heimat gerne nannte, zu seinem Beichtvater erkor. Da die 
Seelsorge nie mechanisch zu ueben ist, wird es darauf ankommen, 
dass es auch uns nicht an Pfarrern fehlt, zu deren Verschwiegenheit 
und Verstehen man ohne weiteres Vertrauen haben kann, schon 
weil man ihnen die eigene Bussfertigkeit abspuert. Es wird aber 
noch mehr darauf ankommen, dass in die Mitte der Seelsorge 
wieder klar das loesende Wort tritt, das der Herr der Kirche allen, 
die nach ihm hungern, zugesprochen haben will. Es versteht sich, 
dass auch das Wort der Absolution durchaus realistisch aufzu- 
fassen ist. Denn durch das menschliche Wort, das uns im Auftrag 
des Herrn zugesprochen wird, spricht Gott uns frei von unserer 
Schuld. Darum heisst es im Grossen Katechismus: “Wo nun ein 
Herz ist, das seine Suende fuehlt und Trost begehrt, hat es hier eine 
gewisse Zuflucht, da es Gottes Wort findet und hoert, dass es Gott 
durch einen Menschen von Suenden entbindet und losspricht.” 
Man kann wohl die Frage aufwerfen, ob es auch heute viele Herzen 
gibt, die “ihre Suende fuehlen und Trost begehren”, ob sich die 
Seelsorge heute nicht vorwiegend vor andere seelische Noete ge- 
stellt sieht. Aber unter “Suende” verstehen wir ja mit den Refor- 
matoren unseren ganzen Gottwiderspruch, der sich durchaus nicht 
nur in der Sphaere des “Ethischen” kundtut, sondern gerade auch 
das Zweifeln und Verzweifeln an einem gottgesetzten Sinn des 
Lebens und die Absage an den persoenlichen und uns persoenlich 
beanspruchenden Gott mit umfasst. Denn die Erbsuende, d.h., die 
Suende, in der wir uns in unserer menschlichen Existenz vorfinden, 
wenn uns durch das Wort Gottes das Auge dafuer geoeffnet wird, 
begreift nach der von Melanchthon verfassten Apologie des Augs- 
burgischen Bekenntnisses (Artikel II) “auch den Jammer in sich, 
dass kein Mensch Gott kennt oder achtet, keiner ihn herzlich 
fuerchten oder lieben oder ihm vertrauen kann”, so dass wir in 
unserem ganzen Sein “stracks wider Gott” gerichtet sind. Es wird 
daher in der Seelsorge immer darauf ankommen, dass sie in die 
letzte Tiefe vorstoesst und dem Menschen in seinen jeweiligen. 
Noeten da hilft, wo seine letzte und eigentliche Not verborgen liegt. 
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Dabei wird sich herausstellen, dass auch der moderne Mensch um 
konkrete Suenden sehr viel mehr weiss und unter ihnen sehr viel 
mehr leidet, als ihm zu Bewusstsein kommt, oder als er Wort 
haben will. Wenn er auch von anderen Bezirken aus Seelsorge 
sucht, wird er doch froh sein, wenn diese ihm eine geordnete 
Gelegenheit gibt, sich auch in solchen Bezirken helfen zu lassen, 
in denen er normalerweise keine Hilfe begehrt. Die Vergebung 
der Suende aber, die uns durch das Wort der Absolution zuge- 
sprochen wird, umfasst unser ganzes Sein, da wir in unserem 
ganzen Sein nicht nur an Gott vorbei, sondern gegen ihn leben. 
Darum kann auch dem modernen Menschen, in welchen Bezirken 
er zunaechst auch Seelsorge begehren oder sich gefallen lassen 
mag, nur durch das Wort geholfen werden, das ihm seine Suende 
vergibt und durch das er mit Luther “zu seiner Taufe zurueck- 
kriecht”. So duerfen wir in Cranachs Beichtbild die auch heute 
geltende Grunderkenntnis der Reformation finden, naemlich unsere 
Existenz in der “Suende” und zugleich unsere Existenz in der 
Gnade, die gleichzeitige Wirklichkeit des alten und des neuen 
Menschen, die Rechtfertigung aus dem Glauben, der sich an das 
Wort der Vergebung haelt. Damit sind wir aber auch auf das 
verwiesen, was man — sehr missverstaendlich — die evangelische 
“Ethik” nennen koennte. Auf Cranachs Bild traegt der Mann, der 
gerade mit gefalteten Haenden nach Empfang der Absolution weg- 
geht, ein Schwert. Er ist also gekennzeichnet als Mann der Obrig- 
keit, die bekanntlich das Schwert “nicht umsonst” traegt, die dem 
Unrecht zu wehren und durch Einsatz ihrer Macht fuer Recht und 
Frieden zu sorgen hat. Wenn es in dieser Welt von Gott so ge- 
ordnet ist, dass es ein Amt geben muss, das auch das Schwert zu 
fuehren imstande ist, so hat der Christ, der in diesem Amte steht, 
in der treuen Erfuellung seiner Pflicht, seinen Gehorsam gegen 
Gott zu erweisen, und steht fuer seine Person voll und ganz unter 
dem Wort der Vergebung, aus dessen Kraft heraus er in seinem 
Amt Gott und dem Naechsten dienen wird. Dasselbe gilt fuer 
jeden anderen Beruf. Die Erkenntnis der bleibenden Wirklichkeit 
des alten Menschen verbietet es, einen Beruf oder einen Stand 
als “heilig” oder als “heiliger” auszusondern, und die Erkenntnis 
der durch das Wort geschenkten Wirklichkeit des neuen Menschen ° 
gebietet es, in jedem Stand und Beruf Gott aus frohem und dank- 
barem Herzen zu dienen. Das Misstrauen der Reformation gegen 
jede “erdichtete Heiligkeit” meldet sich an, indem Cranach den 
getroestet und glaubend und damit in wirklicher Heiligkeit von 
dannen gehenden Christenmenschen als Mann der Obrigkeit kenn- 
zeichnet. Wir aber sehen ihm nach und denken, dass er vielleicht 
das schoene Gebet sprechen koennte, das Luther in seiner zweit- 
letzten, am 7. Febr. 1546 in Eisleben gehaltenen Predigt allen, die um 
die Vergebung ihrer Suende wissen, in den Mund legen moechte: 
“Lieber Gott, du hast mir aus grundloser Gnade die Suenden ver- 
geben. Hilf auch, dass ich hinfort Lust zu deinem Wort und Sakra- 
ment gewinne, dich und deinen Sohn mit Dankbarkeit lobe und 
preise, dass dein Name durch mich geheiligt werde, dein Reich 
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zu mir komme, und dein Wille in mir geschehe, also dass ich auch 
moege dahin kommen und ein froehlicher Mensch werden moege, 
alles mit Liebe und Lust zu tun und zu leiden, als die heiligen 
Maertyrer gewesen sind, die nach dem Tode, Teufel und Hoelle 
nicht gefragt haben” (W.A. 51, 181, 33). 

Damit stehen wir am Ende unserer Betrachtung des Witten- 
berger Altars. Es ist nicht so, dass wir uns an Cranachs grossem 
Werk schlechthin freuen koennen. Dafuer empfinden wir zu sehr 
den Abstand unserer heutigen kirchlichen Auffassungen von dem 
genuinen Anliegen der Reformation. Mancher mag sogar zunaechst 
befremdet sein, wie stark kirchlich gebunden die Reformation noch 
erscheint. Aber indem wir dieses “Noch” aussprechen, stellen wir 
uns kein Ehrenzeugnis aus, sondern klagen uns an, dass wir das 
Erbe der Reformation schlecht verwaltet haben. Denn es geht 
hier ja nicht um unverbindliche und zeitbedingte Auffassungen, 
sondern um die verbindliche Erfassung der ueberzeitlichen Wahr- 
heit. Die Reformation ist als eine Bewegung kirchlicher Erneu- 
erung der Durchstoss zur ewigen Quelle des Lebens. Sofern sie 
dieser Durchstoss ist, werden wir nie ueber sie hinausgefuehrt 
werden, sondern werden uns selbst nur erneuern koennen, indem 
wir uns von ihr zu der Quelle des Lebens fuehren lassen. Die 
Kirche kann immer nur aus sich selbst heraus neu werden. Nur 
wenn sie sich selbst ernst nimmt, nimmt sie Christus ernst, und 
wenn sie Christus ernst nimmt, nimmt sie sich selbst ernst. Denn 
sie ist als seine Gemeinde durch Wort und Sakrament die Staette 
seiner Gnadengegenwart und somit des Heilswirkens Gottes in- 
mitten einer heillosen Welt. Eine sich selbst ernstnehmende Kirche 
aber richtet in keiner Weise einen menschlichen Herrschaftsan- 
spruch auf, den Jesus Christus ueber alle Menschen in allen Lebens- 
bezirken erhebt. Dieser Herrschaftsanspruch vollzieht sich aus- 
schliesslich im Dienst. So wie des Menschen Sohn gekommen ist, 
nicht, dass er sich dienen lasse, sondern dass er diene und gebe 
sein Leben zur Erloesung fuer viele, so dient der lebendige Herr 
durch Wort und Sakrament allen, die ihn suchen. Der Witten- 
berger Altar bezeugt diesen Dienst des Herrn, von dem wir als 
Gemeinde und als einzelne leben duerfen, und indem er ihn uns 
bezeugt, wird er zum Mahnmal der Reformation. Wir aber koennen 
vor ihm nur bitten: 

In dieser schwerbetruebten Zeit 
verleih uns, Herr, Bestaendigkeit, 
dass wir deipy Wort und Sakrament 
behalten rein bis an das End’. 


Eingesandt von A. O. Piepkorn, 
Kaplan in der Armee der Vereinigten Staaten 














Theological Observer 





Final Steps for the Formation of the World Council of 
Churches Taken in Geneva.— The following was reported by 
the Religious News Service for February 21: 


“Geneva (By Wireless). — The meeting here of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches is the final step 
before the actual formation of the World Council, which will rank 
as an international body representing major non-Roman denomina- 
tions in six continents. 

“Attended by leading Protestant and Orthodox representatives, 
the meeting will be called upon to ratify the many decisions which 
have been taken by Provisional Committee members at gatherings 
in Geneva, London, and New York since the first meeting of the 
group at Utrecht, Holland, in 1938 when preliminary outlines for 
the international body were drawn up. 

“The current meeting will decide how and when the World 
Council is to be officially constituted. One of the gravest questions 
it will face is whether the list of churches which have accepted 
membership in the Council is sufficiently comprehensive to pro- 
vide a solid basis for the formation of the Council. 

“At the present time, the Council represents 92 Protestant 
and Orthodox communions in 33 countries. Latest Churches to 
become members are the Waldensian Church of Italy, the Evan- 
gelical Church of Austria, the Evangelical Church of Germany, 
and the Lutheran Church of Norway. 

“The question of future relationships with Orthodox churches 
is also on the agenda. At the present time, the Council is largely 
cut off from the larger Slavonic churches as well as from the 
Roumanian Church. Protestant leaders are known to be anxious to 
strengthen relations with Orthodox churches. 

“As planned, the World Council of Churches will have 
authority to call a world conference on specific subjects as occasion 
requires. It will be a purely consultative body, without any power 
to legislate for constituent churches or to impose limitations upon 
their autonomy. 

“Its main purpose will be to facilitate common action by the 
churches in matters of international interest; to promote co-opera- 
tion in study; to establish relations with denominational federa- 
tions of world-wide scope and with other ecumenical (world 
church co-operation) movements; and to promote the growth 
of ‘ecumenical consciousness’ in the members of all churches. 

“According to its proposed constitution, the principal authority 
of the World Council will be an assembly which will meet every 
five years, consisting of not more than 450 members, divided pro- 
portionately between the churches of various countries. There will 
also be a central committee of not more than 90 members, which 
will serve from the beginning of the Assembly meeting until the 
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next assembly. This committee will meet normally once a year 
and have power to appoint its own executive committee. 

“The World Council movement is an outgrowth of the Edin- 
burgh Missionary Conference of 1910. From this meeting three 
ecumenical agencies developed: the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work, the World Conference on Faith and Order, and 
the International Missionary Council. 

“The proposal for a World Council of Churches was first sub- 
mitted to the two Christian Conferences on Life and Work and 
on Faith and Order held at Oxford and Edinburgh in the summer 
of 1937. The former movement consists of a series of conferences 
and discussions looking to the solution of problems which separate 
the churches, while the latter seeks the co-operation of all churches 
in the application of Christian teachings to practical problems 
of the day. 

“The proposal was adopted by both the Edinburgh and the 
Oxford meetings, each of which appointed a group of seven, con- 
stituting a committee of 14, which was entrusted with the task 
of drawing up a constitution for a World Council. When this com- 
mittee met, however, it was felt that its works would be of such 
far-reaching consequence that a broader base should be given to its 
deliberations. As a result, 80 leaders of world Christianity met 
at Utrecht in 1938 to set up the Provisional Committee which is 
now ready to launch formally the World Council.” 


What Is the christological Foundation of Ecumenical 
Theology? — Ecumenical Christianity is the goal of many church 
leaders in the postwar era. The World Council of Churches, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, secretary, comprises representatives of 
practically all denominations with the exception of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The World Council of Churches hopes to con- 
stitute an outwardly united organism on a world-wide scale 
similarly as the Federal Council of Churches claims to represent 
Protestantism in America. Naturally the theological platform of 
a federation of all churches must be sufficiently broad to include all 
and to exclude none. The Council’s platform is sufficiently lati- 
tudinarian and is ready to extend the hand of fellowship to all 
churches throughout the world “which accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior.” This doctrinal basis for fellowship 
of Christian denominations could hardly be less exclusive, unless 
the Council would be ready to receive Socinians, Unitarians, and 
Jews. But Dr. Clarence T. Craig, in an article in the winter issue 
of Christendom on “The Christological Foundation of the World 
Council of Churches,” takes objection to this formulation. He 
states that this phrasing is unbiblical and not in accord with what 
the orthodox tradition of the Church meant to affirm. He believes 
that the phrase is unsuited as a foundation for the ecumenical 
movement, since it is a statement formulated by the Church and 
not found in the Bible itself. In the article he sets forth his inter- 
pretation of the meaning and significance of Jesus on the basis of 
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the higher critical approach to the New Testament. The article 
is significant in an evaluation of Ecumenical Theology, because its 
author, professor of the New Testament at Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology, is a member of the American Theological Committee 
of the World Conference on Faith and Order and incidentally also 
a member of the American Standard Bible Translation Committee. 
The article is significant further because it appears in the official 
organ of the American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches. We append a few paragraphs from the article which 
will enable the reader to evaluate the position of Dr. Craig. 

“In understanding New Testament language, it should be 
realized that the question is not one of the application of the 
word theos to Jesus. As Paul said, ‘There are many theoi.’ When 
he added that for ‘us’ there is only one, he did not mean Jesus. 
Many years ago President McGiffert pointed out, in his ‘God of 
the Early Christians, that there were gentile Christians who 
directed their piety toward ‘our God Jesus’ (to use Ignatius’ 
phrase) rather than to the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. When these referred to Jesus as theos, that did 
not mean that he was identical with the one God of the universe 
any more than when Philo called the logos by the name theos.” 
(P. 14.) 

“An unsolved, and doubtless insoluble, problem is how Paul 
came to interpret Jesus of Nazareth in terms of the incarnation 
of a pre-existent heavenly being. I have examined all of the 
theories and am personally convinced that we do not yet possess 
sufficient knowledge of first-century religion to answer the question. 
The Jewish Messiah was neither pre-existent nor the agent of 
creation. Paul’s Christ was both. Men might ‘experience’ a risen 
Christ. Paul was sure that such a figure had appeared to him, 
and his new life which resulted from that event was a life in Christ. 
But by what epistemological process could he know that this 
Christ was the one through whom the angels came into being? 
There is an answer ready at hand for those who look upon 
‘revelation’ as the communication of just such information, which 
obviously could neither be discovered nor verified by any rational 
process. Those of us who understand by revelation the saving 
activity of God in history have no such solution available.” (P.16.) 

“To conclude, the essence of New Testament Christology is not 
to be found in the myths of a pre-existent heavenly being which 
were employed because of their immediate background. Neither 
is it, as some students of Religionsgeschichte once tried to make 
plausible, that various divine titles were transferred to Jesus in 
a primitive Christ-cult, by which they rescued from oblivion this 
Rabbi who had been put to death as a Messianic pretender. The 
approach to the true understanding of New Testament Christology 
is ever and always through our doctrine of salvation. The New 
Testament message is not so much an evaluation of the person 
of Jesus, as the realization that through him God’s saving and 
revealing act for men has come into history. The Gospel does not 
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consist in the affirmation that Jesus was in some way God. That 
crude way of putting it is really the patripassionism which the 
Church rightly repudiated. The original Gospel proclaimed that 
through Christ God was reconciling the world to himself. It does 
not deal essentially with some pre-existent or post-existent being; 
it is concerned with the act of God himself for men.” (P. 21.) 

“By the Trinity we seek to state that God is as rich in his 
being as the totality of his revelation, but the guiding clue to our 
knowledge of him lies in the historic revelation in Christ. This 
Word never remains a distant fact, for it is interpreted to us 
through the witness of the Spirit. The Holy Spirit is not one 
third of God, or a third God, but God as he is experienced under 
these conditions. The Son is not a second God, but God as he is 
experienced through the divine act in the historic Jesus. Around 
this Gospel we must rally the Ecumenical Church without intro- 
ducing divisive speculation; for it is this which is ‘the power of 
God unto salvation.’” (P. 22.) F. E. M. 


The Proper Reaction to Roman Propaganda. — On this subject 
the Rev. H. C. Schreck of Chester, Ill., recently wrote us as follows: 

“From Hollywood comes a voice that pleads the cause of 
tolerance. ‘Join the Brotherhood,’ cry Van Johnson, Eddie Cantor, 
Katherine Hepburn, and many more of the fabulous half mortals! 
The pleas of such folk carry so much more weight than do those 
of lesser people. Tolerance is a thing to be desired. Intolerance 
breeds strife, discord, bloodshed. It cannot make a nation great. 
We have so recently come from a laboratory demonstration of 
the fruits of intolerance, it should not take much argument to 
convince anyone that intolerance ought not be tolerated in a free 
country. 

“Tolerance has always been a distinguishing characteristic of 
the American. We say that without hesitation, though we remem- 
ber that there are patched places in the pattern of our nation. 
It has always saved us in our hysterical moments to remember 
that ‘all men are created free and equal.’ 

“A Christian is tolerant. He must be if he would be a follower 
of Jesus Christ. The Savior did not turn from the Roman cen- 
turion, nor from the overbearing Zacchaeus. Before the Master 
took leave of His disciples, He commissioned them: ‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations .. .’ On another occasion He was heard 
to say: ‘Whosoever shall do the will of My Father which is in 
heaven, the same is My brother and sister and mother.’ It was 
the same Jesus who taught: ‘Love your enemies.’ Tolerance is 
part of a Christian’s way of life. 

“However, tolerance does not take from free men the right 
to speak out against wickedness wherever they find it. If Protes- 
tantism sees in the rising tide of Roman Catholicism a definite 
threat to our love of freedom, must it keep silence and issue 
no warning, for fear such action might be construed as intolerant? 
We think not. Yet we think a better plan would be for the Protes- 
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tant Church to meet the challenge of Rome with a vigorous and 
bold proclamation of the Gospel; with a display of zeal for the 
saving of souls that will cause Satan himself to pause in amazement.” 


A Significant Papal Admission. — The Christian Century calls 
attention to the fact that Pope Pius XII in his invitation to Prot- 
estants to reunite with Rome says things which may cause eye- 
brows to lift in certain Roman Catholic circles. “ ‘Come back to 
the arms of Mother Church,’ in effect says Pius XII, ‘because it is 
a better Church now than it was when you left!’ Or, to quote 
the papal document as it appeared in the New York Times, since 
the Council of Trent got through with its housecleaning inside the 
Roman branch, the resulting reform ‘has provided the Church 
with bishops, priests, and religious of such quality that they have 
shown themselves superior to their predecessors of the preceding 
centuries.’ We believe that what the Pope says is true. The 
important thing, however, is that he knows it is true and is telling 
those who look to him for spiritual guidance that it is true.” We, 
too, believe that in one respect it is true; that there has been some 
moral improvement in the clergy of Rome since the days of Trent. 
Whether it actually was the Council which by its reform resolu- 
tions brought about this improvement may be doubted; there is 
very little evidence that these resolutions were enforced. The real 
cause of the improvement was the great change in public opinion; 
the Roman clergy could no longer afford to live as they did before 
the Reformation; people would not permit it and remain in their 
Church. And what was it that so changed public opinion? Not 
the Council of Trent, but the Lutheran Reformation! — The sig- 
nificant thing, however, in the Pope’s letter is the admission that 
the Roman Church and clergy before the Reformation was worse 
than it is now! Which makes it unanimous! Do Roman Catholics 
realize that thereby the old fiction, inaugurated by Johannes Jans- 
sen in his Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, that Church and so- 
ciety were at their best in the late Middle Ages before Luther 
caused that “tragic breach,” is now acknowledged as fiction by the 
Pope himself? He admits that a reformation was necessary! And 
since all efforts to reform the Church in the course of many cen- 
turies had no other results than that the reformers were excom- 
municated and burned, what else could be done but what Luther 
finally did: Separate from the corrupt Church. — That the Roman 
Church in her teaching is not one whit better today than it was 
before the Council of Trent is another chapter. T.% 


A Note on the Waldensians.— The Waldensian Church of 
Italy has joined the World Council of Churches. Announcing the 
affiliation, the Waldensian Moderator Virgilio Sommani, Rome, 
reports: “Where our churches were not destroyed, they were 
placed for services and meetings at the disposal of Congrega- 
tionalists, Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, and other Evangelical 
movements of the United States, England, South Africa, Canada, 
France, etc. In the period when we could no longer communicate 
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from Rome with our congregations in the south of Italy, an Amer- 
ican Chaplain, finding our little congregation in Ceriguola without 
a pastor, took charge of it. Although himself a Lutheran, he 
learned the Italian language, made himself acquainted with our 
liturgy, and for a whole year exercised in that place a brotherly 
ministry. The congregation remembers this with gratitude, as 
we ourselves do.” (Wireless from Geneva, the Protestant Voice.) 
The chaplain was Major M. Scharlemann of the Missouri Synod, 
and that Waldensian flock heard good Lutheran sermons for a 
whole year, and their youth was instructed on the basis of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. 7.21. 


“Purple and Fine Linen.” — Thirty-two new cardinals for the 
Roman Church! But the picture is not altogether bright; a cloth- 
ing crisis impends, fears the Christian Century; the wholesale 
appointment is “causing headaches among the prominent Roman 
tailors.” “The chief difficulty is the shortage of gold tissue and 
of scarlet and moiré silk — which ‘costs 5,000 lire a yard, when 
you can get it,’ as one of the tailors explained. Some orders from 
newly appointed cardinals have had to be declined because of the 
critical shortage of what may be called strategic materials. This 
is serious. One hates to think of an obstacle being thrown in 
the way of the postwar spiritual revival by the lack of proper 
robes and haberdashery for the new cardinals! Protocol is highly 
important in any court, and there is no court in the world in which 
the visible symbols of status and authority are more lavishly pro- 
vided or more guarded against variation than in that court which 
professes to rule over a purely spiritual empire. Cardinal-desig- 
nate Spellman has solved his personal part of the problem by the 
decision to use the robes of former Cardinal Hayes, his predeces- 
sor as archbishop of New York, which have been hanging in a 
closet since 1938. There is even the cheering news that Cardinal 
Hayes had a spare set which may be made available to another 
of the new cardinals.” 

Touching, isn’t it? T.H. 


Decision on the Legality of Conducting Religious Education 
Classes. — Much publicity has been given to the suit of Mrs. V. 
McCollum against the practice of the school board of Champaign, 
Ill., to have religion taught in the public schools according to 
the “released time” method. On the decision handed down to- 
ward the end of January Religious News Service reports thus: 

“Urbana, Ill.—A ruling by a three-judge Circuit Court here 
has halted efforts by Mrs. Vashti McCollum, an avowed atheist, 
to have religious education classes banned from the public schools 
of Champaign, Ill. 

“In their 41-page decision, which took two hours to read, the 
judges declared that no constitutional or statutory rights have been 
violated by the Champaign system of religious education. 

“Mrs. McCollum, wife of a University of Illinois professor, 
and mother of three children, had alleged in her suit, heard last 
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fall, that her son Terry, ten, a fifth grade pupil, was embarrassed 
by being the only child in his class not taking the courses. 

“It also was alleged in Mrs. McCollum’s petition for man- 
damus that time from regular school subjects was lost because 
of the instruction and that as a taxpayer she objected to having 
classes taught in school buildings maintained by tax funds. 

“The court asserted in its decision that Mrs. McCollum ‘ad- 
heres to a school of thought known as “rationalism,” including 
atheism, is not a believer in any religious creed or doctrine, accepts 
no part of any Bible as true where such part is not in accord 
with proved scientific fact... .’ 

“The legal fact in the suit was a question of whether the 
religious teaching, according to the evidence, ‘is repugnant to the 
federal and state constitutions and in violation of the statutes of 
Illinois.’ 

“Citing previous U.S. Supreme Court rulings, the court said, 
‘.. so far as federal constitutional provisions are concerned, and 
conceding that they are binding upon the State of Illinois, and on 
the defendant school board, there is nothing in any expression of 
the Federal Supreme Court that remotely indicates there is any 
constitutional objection to the Champaign system of religious 
education.’ 

“Mrs. McCollum was among the audience of less than 100 per- 
sons who heard the decision read. She was accompanied by the 
Rev. Philip Schug, pastor of the Unitarian Church, who has 
served as her adviser. 

“Landon L. Chapman, of Chicago, Mrs. McCollum’s attorney, 
stated that he felt the court had left him a good record for appeal. 

“T don’t feel this is just my case,’ Chapman said. ‘It is a case 
for the people of Illinois. As far as I am concerned, the case went 
very well, except for the final decision, which is upside down. But 
the trial court did permit us to make what I think is a good 
record for appeal, so that the Supreme Court may have an oppor- 
tunity to reverse the decision. And for this the three trial judges 
honestly deserve our gratitude.’ 

“John L. Franklin, attorney for the Champaign school board, 
said the religious education program ‘has now received the stamp — 
of approval of the law and has established a standard by which 
other fair-minded people may be guided in setting up similar 
programs.’ ” 


The Present Whereabouts and Status of German New 
Testament Scholars.— Professor Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard 
University, a prominent New Testament scholar (by the way, 
a Quaker), has sent a note to the Christian Century, printed in 
the issue of February 13, in which he submits information on 
the leading scholars of Germany in the New Testament field. The 
names of the men to whom he refers have often been mentioned, 
and many of our readers will be glad to learn how these men are 
faring. We print the whole note. Apparently Professor Cadbury 
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is of the opinion that the political animosities are still operative 
and account for the treatment accorded one or the other scholar 
that he mentions. 

“Probably others besides myself have wondered what has 
been happening lately to the seventeen theological faculties of 
Germany. I therefore pass on some of the information which 
appears in recent issues of the Theologische Zeitschrift of Basel, 
edited by Karl Ludwig Schmidt. I confine myself to New Testa- 
ment scholars. 

“Schmidt himself, after being deposed by the Nazis from the 
University of Bonn in 1933, has been invited back with the approval 
of the British occupying authorities, but under conditions that 
make his acceptance problematical. Karl Barth (not precisely 
a Neutestamentler) is in the same position, having been deposed 
at Bonn in 1935 and now invited back from Basel. He intends to 
go to Bonn for the summer semester of 1946 as guest professor. 

“At Berlin, J. Behm has now been deposed. M. Albertz is 
teaching in ‘an ecclesiastical high school’ with the permission of 
the Western Allies, but not as under the university. At Halle, 
E. Barnikol and E. Fascher have both been deposed since the Allied 
victory, but E. Klostermann and J. Schniewind remain. E, Loh- 
meyer retains his chair at Greifswald; he is, in fact, rector of the 
university. F. Buechsel, of the Rostock faculty, was killed in 1945 
(shot by accident). Late in 1945 H. von Soden of Marburg died, 
but his colleague R. Bultmann remains on the faculty there. 
H. D. Wendland of Kiel is a prisoner of war. At Goettingen, 
W. Bauer is prevented through illness from teaching. G. Bertram 
of Giessen has been suspended, and G. Kittel, formerly of Tuebingen 
but transferred to Vienna after the Anschluss, was arrested and 
now has been deposed. At Heidelberg, Martin Dibelius, having 
held his chair with difficulty through the Nazi regime, is now 
the dean of the theological faculty. They were allowed last 


summer to give a series of brief courses to forty or fifty theo- 


logical recruits, not under the university, but for the Church. 
“At this distance it is hard to interpret this information. If it 
is reasonably correct and typical, it raises many questions. Do such 
conditions bode well for the perpetuation of Biblical scholarship 
and for the theological training, especially when taken with the 
information we have about the destruction of buildings, libraries, 
and the businesses of some theological publishers (e. g., Hinrichs of 
Leipzig, but fortunately not Mohr of Tuebingen or Vandenhoeck of 
Goettingen)? Are we witnessing a kind of alternating vendetta 
in the universities?” A. 
Need of Doctrinal Preaching. — The Baptist Watchman- 
Examiner (January 17, 1946) emphasizes the need of doctrinal 
preaching, writing editorially on this matter as follows: “It is 
astonishing how little doctrinal preaching there is. Complaints 
abound. Sermons are good, of their kind, but there is far too little 
definition of real Christianity in them. Compare the average 
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published sermon with one of the New Testament sermons. We 
have much good preaching, but far too much doctrine is left out. 
The preaching is admired, but it too frequently fails of bringing 
people to God. The listeners admire, but they do not revere; 
they appreciate, but they do not repent; they are interested, but 
they are not exalted. The exhortation which that great pulpit 
prophet Philips Brooks gave to the divinity students at Yale in 
his day is appropriate now for our needs: “The preachers that have 
moved and held men have always preached doctrine. No exhorta- 
tion to a good life that does not put behind it a truth as deep as 
eternity can seize and hold the conscience. Preach doctrine, preach 
all the doctrine you know, and learn forever more and more; but 
preach it always, not that men may believe it, but that they may 
be saved by believing it.’” A similar note is found in Theology 
Today (January, 1946), in an article by A. N. Meckel, “The Evan- 
gelism Which the Times Need.” Dr. Meckel says (among other 
things): “Finally, we stress the need for a more adequate theology 
for our evangelism, for a rationale which will enable us to give 
a reason to those who ask us for the hope that is in us.” He pleads 
that preaching again become kerygma, setting forth justification by 
faith, the new birth, the Holy Spirit, sanctification, salvation as 
a free gift, the Cross as theologica crucis (Luther), the kingdom 
of God and Christ, the Church of the living God. From the defini- 
tion of the terms it is obvious that Theology Today, representing 
the neo-orthodox form of Liberalism stemming from Karl Barth, 
does not use these expressions in the sense of traditional orthodoxy. 
Luther’s theologia crucis, for example, is not “the historic event in 
which the ‘vertical God’ and ‘horizontal man’ met in divine 
encounter and where a once-and-for-all victory was won by 
a righteous and holy God —and salvation for men.” Nor would 
Luther define justification by faith as “man entering into right 
relations with the living God by taking Him at His word.” Nor 
would he have defined the new birth as “the literal being born 
again into a new kind of existence through the Holy Spirit — being 
planted into the very life of Christ.” Nor would Calvin have 
defined the expression just mentioned as they are here defined; 
we mention this because Princeton’s neo-orthodoxy has a Cal- 
vinistic background. Nevertheless, the insistence on the study of 
theology (though this should be the right, Scriptural theology) 
for the sake of evangelism or in order that modern preachment 
might again become a preaching, a kerygma, is laudable and timely. 
There is indeed a great and crying need of doctrinal, Scriptural 
preaching everywhere. J.T. M. 


Unitas Controlled by Roman Catholics. — According to Religi- 
ous News Service last June saw the founding of an interdenomina-~ 
tional organization whose aim is the uniting of Christians of all 
denominations throughout the world with Catholics in promoting 
international good will and combating anti-Christian influences. 
Unitas is the name that has been given to this venture. It embraces 
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800 members of whom 15 per cent are non-Catholics. The central 
international committee of 11 members controlling it is entirely 
Roman Catholic. The view has been urged that as the movement 
is extended from Italy to other countries, the endeavor should be 
to let the membership be two thirds Catholic and one third non- 
Catholic. It is quite apparent that Rome intends to remain the 
dominating force in this undertaking. The president is Rev. Charles 
Boyer, S. J., dean of theology at the Gregorian Pontifical College 
in Rome. On last October 14 the organization for the first time 
held a public meeting. The occasion was the centenary of the 
conversion of Cardinal Newman to Roman Catholicism. A. 


Hungary’s President on Attitude of His Country Toward 
the Church.— From Budapest, according to R.N.S., comes the 
following important wireless communication: 

“Baron Zoltan Tildy, Calvinist pastor and first President of 
the Hungarian Republic, pledged in an interview here that he will 
‘run the country according to the principles I preached as a pastor.’ 

“He declared he will ‘never tolerate an anti-Church policy’ 
and asserted that Hungary can only be reconstructed ‘if she accepts 
the moral foundation of the divine teachings of Christ, especially 
the commandment of love.’ 

“*As a pastor,’ Tildy said, ‘I always tried to fulfill my duty. 
As a humble servant of the Church, I believe in divine predestina- 
tion. In politics I seek only the will of God and nothing else. The 
Gospel has many messages for Hungary.’ 

“The pastor-President declared he was in favor of Church- 
State separation and said State subsidies to the clergy should be 
abolished, thus leaving the churches to support themselves as 
‘free, independent bodies.’ 

“He defended the recent land reform legislation under which 
church estates were nationalized, declaring that although church 
leaders regard this move as a ‘Red’ attack against the Church, 
the legislation was ‘not against church interests at all.’ 

“‘The loss of the churches’ rich acres,’ he said, ‘will be very 
beneficial to the former luxury-loving clergy, and will bring them 
closer to the poor whom they are supposed to serve.’ 

“Baron Tildy, who has been strongly supported by Communist 
groups, asserted that ‘there is no ideological conflict between 
Marxism and Christianity’ and claimed he knew ‘Marxists who 
are devout Catholics.’ 

“Stressing his belief that ‘Communism can help Hungary,’ 
he described as ‘my most vital decision in recent months’ the new 
collective wage system in Hungary which permits payment of 
workers in food as well as in cash.” 


Shintoism No Longer Supported through Public Funds. — In 
the Protestant Voice of January .25, 1946, a wireless from Tokyo, 
sent by a correspondent, Richard T. Baker, is submitted which 
is of special interest. We herewith reprint it. Mr. Baker says, 
“Christians here have expressed gratification over General Doug- 
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las MacArthur’s directive ousting Shintoism as a State-supported 
religion and decreeing freedom of religion in Japan. Under the 
directive, the State can no longer use Shinto as a test of good 
citizenship, compel attendance and the offering of gifts at Shinto 
shrines, or teach Shinto doctrines in schools. Religious discrimina- 
tions are banned. General MacArthur’s directive prohibits spon- 
sorship, support, perpetuation, control, and dissemination of Shinto 
by government and officials, and support of militarism from Shinto 
doctrines. Shinto shrines (112,970 of them), which received public 
funds and compelled gifts from the people, suffer a setback, but 
it is believed that purely religious aspects of the faith will 
prosper (?). State Shinto, which is actually a form of spiritualized 
patriotism, is only 75 years old in Japan. It is a clever hoax, 
whereby empire builders’ propaganda has convinced the Japanese 
that Shinto is inseparable from Japanese history and tradition. 
Christianity, a minority religion with 400,000 adherents, gains 
most from the new freedom and protection. Nothing is said in 
General MacArthur’s directive regarding the emperor himself, who 
is Shinto high priest and its focal point of reverence. But it is 
explained that the emperor’s private religion is not molested. As 
an individual, the emperor can go to Ise to report to his ancestors 
and make gifts to shrines, but Dyke indicated that budgetary con- 
trol of the imperial household might restrain excessive grants from 
the emperor’s funds to religious organizations. Military-manufac- 
tured Shinto, dating from 1870, claimed the Japanese were of 
divine descent and therefore superior, that the emperor came in 
lineal descent from the Sun-goddess and therefore had divine 
right to rule all lands and peoples. These were the tenets the 
national government in 1875 drew up in ritual and creeds. No 
variance from official beliefs was permitted except by special 
permit. The government issued textbooks and commentaries ex- 
pounding the faith. The circulation of these volumes is now 
banned, and no textbooks will be prepared.” 


High Divorce Rate in St. Louis. — With distress of heart one 
reads what the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 5 has to say on the present status of the divorce evil in this - 
city. A special article in that issue says: “Last month [i.e., 
January] saw the granting of more divorces in a circuit court in 
St.Louis than any other month since the ‘Domestic Relations 
Branch’ was established in 1921. A total of 1,231 petitions for 
divorce were filed, the result being that 965 decrees were granted. 
A total of 1,387 marriage licenses were issued in the same period. 
This means there was one divorce for every 1.4 marriages in 
St. Louis in January, or approximately two divorces for every three 
marriages.” As to the reasons for this enormous divorce rate, one 
of the judges declared: “It is the war. War breeds nothing good 
and everything bad. The boys come back from service dissatisfied, 
nervous, irritable. They hear things, and in many cases there is 
plenty of justification for their determination to get a divorce. 
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On the other hand, throughout the war many girls have re- 
ceived snapshots of their husbands with other women and letters 
openly relating their activities away from home. After all this, 
they do not want the men back. You can write your whole 
divorce story around the war.” Another judge said, “At least 
fifty per cent of the cases involve service men coming back and 
finding they do not care to live with their wives, or finding she 
has been living with some one else.” A third judge made this 
statement: “Home is becoming just a place to hang your hat. 
There has been a general breakdown of home conditions under 
the war. This trend in divorce may climb still more if the re- 
conversion program does not get the mother back into the home.” 
The Globe-Democrat article continues, “All three judges blamed 
hasty marriages for a large part of the domestic discord that is 
landing hundreds of couples in the divorce courts every month.” 
As to the grounds on which divorces are sought, the article says: 
“The most common grounds are infidelity, drinking, general 
quarreling, jealousy, and financial difficulties. The judges esti- 
mated that at least 90 to 95 per cent of the divorces are un- 
contested.” 

A tidal wave of wickedness is upon us, and the divorce evil 
is a part of it. Our generation is fast drifting away from the old 
foundations, of which the fear of God and the desire to do His 
will were a substantial part. A. 


A Roman Opinion on the Action of the Japanese Emperor. — 
The Jesuit journal America discusses the Imperial Rescript which 
the Emperor of Japan addressed to his people at the opening 
of the New Year. “In it the Emperor, believed by his millions 
of subjects to be divine, bluntly characterized this belief as a 
‘false conception’ and classed it with ‘mere legends and myths.’... 
The Emperor’s abdication of divinity has removed one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of framing a democratic constitution 
for Japan. It will doubtless be a tremendous moral shock for the 
people; but it is better in the long run that they be given truth 
instead of falsehood.” A Protestant is tempted to say: “Physician, 
heal thyself!” If the Papacy would give the people the truth 
instead of falsehood with regard to that institution, and “bluntly 
characterize” the belief that the Pope is the Vicar of God on earth 
and as such infallible as a “false conception” and a “mere legend 
and myth,” would it not remove one of the great obstacles in the 
way of framing a democracy in Catholic countries, Italy, Spain, 
and others? T. i. 

A Plea by a Protestant Episcopal Bishop for a More Liberal 
Attitude toward Divorce.— From Buffalo, N. Y., comes this item 
(R.N.S.): “Pleading for a ‘more realistic’ approach to the subject 
of remarriage in the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Rt. Rev. 
Cameron J. Davis, bishop of Western New York, declared here 
that ‘in many cases it is a greater sin against God and society 
for couples to stay together than to separate.’ 
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“Bishop Davis, who is chairman of the Commission on Holy 
Matrimony of the Church, spoke before diocesan clergy at a 
meeting marking the 16th anniversary of his consecration. He 
will retire next fall. He said his commission will present a new 
canon to liberalize the remarriage law at the General Convention 
of the Church in September. 

“ ‘Remarriage in the Episcopal Church of persons whose pre- 
vious marriages have been dissolved should be decided according 
to the individual merits of the case,’ Bishop Davis asserted. 

“?A blanket law in the field of human relations is directly 
contrary to the mind of Christ. I have seen many cases where 
it seemed that our Lord Himself would permit a remarriage — 
where society, the church, and the people involved would have 
benefited — and have had to refuse to marry those people be- 
cause our Church canon recognizes only nine or ten grounds 
of annulment and one of divorce. 

““The commission feels, and I feel strongly, that the power 
of judgment in cases of remarriage should be vested in the bishop 
and a theological court. 

“In many cases it is a greater sin against God and society 
for couples to stay together than to separate, yet the Church is 
unable to remarry them because the grounds for their separation 
are not one of those approved by the church law. 

“*A God-made marriage is and should be indissoluble. That 


is Christ’s teaching. Such a marriage cannot be terminated. But 
most marital failures were never true marriage in the Christian 
sense. The couples were not free and competent to make a Chris- 
tian marriage, or there were physical and mental impediments that 


became apparent later.’ ” 


What strikes us as strange is that the laws of the Church are 
emphasized rather than the laws of God. Not what the Church 
says is important, but what the Head of the Church decrees. 

A. 


The Family Altar.— A good word is spoken for joint prayer 
and worship in the family circle by Dr. D. D. Burrell in The Pres- 
byterian, where he writes thus: “Recently four women took part 
in a radio discussion on ‘How to Hold Your Man‘ — meaning ‘your 
husband.’ I happened to tune in on it, and listened carefully. 
There seemed to be altogether too many women who are not 
holding their husbands, likewise too many men whose wives do 
not stay anchored. What these women said was good, as far as it 
went, but it was what they failed to say that struck me most 
forcibly, for not one of them even mentioned religion as a factor 
in family life. Men and women who have and practice a sound 
Christian faith seldom, if ever, seek the divorce courts or desert 
each other. I have married hundreds of couples (and refused 
to marry many); and of these, as far as I have been able to trace 
them, only three or four have broken up. Those few were men 
and women of whom I had my doubts from the first. One of the 
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prime essentials in a happy marriage is a Christian attitude; and 
I doubt if this is ever all it should be unless from the first the 
husband and wife share a confidential relationship in family wor- 
ship.” This is a good item to read to couples looking forward to 
marriage. A. 
Witnessing Christ by Conduct.— Ernest Gordon in the Sun- 
day School Times (November 17, 1945) has this to say of Protestant 
natives called upon to serve in the African Belgian army: 
“Mr. Lasse, of the Africa Inland Mission, found that in and about 
Stanleyville fifteen per cent of the native troops were Protestants 
and forty per cent of the officers. The unsolicited testimony of 
a European officers was: ‘Your Protestant officer is first of all 
obedient, prompt, and exemplary in his obedience to his superior 
officer. Then he is honest. When something goes wrong in the 
military camp and the officer of the day wants to know the facts — 
and all the facts—he calls a Protestant officer and gets them. 
His sobriety is proverbial in the forces. He does not carouse at 
the first opportunity, making himself useless for duty the next day. 
Nor does he cater to camp followers.’ This is the frequent witness 
of Belgian army officers.” No further comment is needed, but one 
wonders just how many other Christians of Protestant faith, whose 
witness by works is just as necessary as theirs, these simple native 
believers put to shame. J.T.M. 


News Brevities.— The following news brevities are taken 
from the Sunday School Times, where they appear under Ernest 
Gordon’s “A Survey of Religious Life and Thought.” 

“The Assemblies of God raise a million a year for missions. 
They have recently purchased the first of a proposed fleet of mis- 
sionary planes.” (November 17, 1945.) : 

“Southern Baptists have established twenty-eight hospitals, 
and two are building. They are faithful to the Gospel. The 
Northern Baptist machine is modernist and ‘social’ in its pro- 
nouncements. It has three hospitals and two schools of nursing. 
Three of these five units owe their existence to evangelical Baptists, 
and possibly the others do also. The ‘social gospel’ is the son 
who said, ‘I go,’ and went not.” (November 17, 1945.) 

“The prime minister of Uganda, recently assassinated, was 
a Christian who bore the name of Martin Luther Nsibirwa.” 
(February 9, 1946.) 

“The new president of the Mother (Christian Science) Church 
in Boston, Mrs. Myrtle Holm Smith, in her presidential address 
advocatec ‘quicker and more numerous healings through Chris- 
tian Science.’ Then she went on to deprecate the sending of evan- 
gelical missionaries to Russia, China, the Balkans.” (February 9, 
1946.) 

“J. Edwin Orr is chaplain of the American Air Force in the 
Pacific. He has taught his Christians in the force to tithe. In 
twelve weeks they contributed about $1,700 to missions in China 
and the South Seas.” (February 9, 1946.) 
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“A worker among Jews asked a Jew what he and his people 
did with the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. In his kind way he 
answered, ‘We are taught to pass over it.’” (February 9, 1946.) 

J.T. M. 

Brief Items. — Because of the affiliation of the Northern Pres- 
byterians with the Federal Council of Churches and because of 
the domination of Modernism in the denomination referred to, the 
Rev. William Wallace Thompson left this denomination. He has 
now become a member of the Bible Presbyterian Church. Cf. Chris- 
tian Beacon of January 24. 


It will interest our readers to know that the Evangelisch- 
lutherisches Gemeindeblatt, one of the official papers of our sister 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, recently published its two- 
thousandth number. The paper was first issued in September, 
1865, and thus has passed the eightieth milestone, a rare occurrence 
in the journalistic world, where changes and innovations are the 
order of the day. We congratulate. 


The United States is to have a Brotherhood Week, in which 
opposition to intolerance and bigotry will be stressed. A fund of 
four million dollars is to be gathered, which will be used in the 
interest of such opposition. The tendency to have a week set aside 
for the discussion and promulgation of every worthy cause strikes 
one as thoroughly puerile. . 


One million copies of the New Testament will be printed in 


Japanese by the American Bible Society as a result of a recent 
request by Japan’s Christian leaders for religious literature. The 
first 60,000 already are en route to Japan. It is also planned to print 
100,000 Testaments in English. — (R. N.S.) 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, author of the well-known religious 
novel In His Steps, died at Topeka, Kans., Feb. 25. In His Steps, 
published in 1896 and sold in 23,000,000 copies, was first read to the 
congregation of the Central Congregational Church of Topeka. The 
book sets forth how the social implications of the Gospel ought 
to condition our Christian life. C. H. Hopkins, in his The Rise of 
the Social Gospel (p. 154), claims that this novel became a mighty 
factor in popularizing the social gospel. We are not prepared to 
say whether or not Dr. Sheldon himself had this objective in mind 
in publishing the novel. — F. E. M. 


According to Religious News Service some Catholic leaders 
are urging that a Catholic newspaper be placed into every non- 
Catholic home in our country. Romanists know the power of 
the press. 


According to Religious News Service the American Bible 
Society has sent its general secretary, Dr. Eric M. North, to Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, where he will attend a conference of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible Society con- 
cerning their work in Latin America. 
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Jesuits estimate that twelve million dollars are required to 
rebuild the churches, colleges, schools, seminaries, and other insti- 
tutions of their Society in Europe. The attempt is being made to 
raise this money. — R. N. S.) 


The Federal Council Executive Committee approved the largest 
budget in the history of the Federal Council, amounting to $475,000, 
according to press reports. 

The well-known monthly magazine for Bible study Our Hope, 
devoted to the promotion of millennial ideas, lost through death 
its editor, Arnold Clemens Gaebelein. He was a prolific writer, 
being the author of some sixty books having to do with the Bible. 
He clung to the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 


The Evangelical Alliance this year observes its one hundredth 
anniversary. It will be recalled that when it was founded 
a century ago, a Lutheran belonging to the General Synod, Dr. S. 
Schmucker, was one of the prime movers. 

The well-known Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, 
Bishop Manning, is observing three anniversaries this year: the 
55th of his ordination to the priesthood, the 25th of his consecration 
as Bishop of New York, and his eightieth birthday. The Living 
Church says: “Bishop Manning has always regarded the laws of 
the Church as binding upon all the members of the Church, as the 
laws of the land are upon all the citizens of the land. His insistence 
upon this has been, and is, one of his greatest contributions to 
the Church.” It may be that here “laws of the Church” is con- 
sidered synonymous with “teachings of the Bible.” If this is not 
the case, the eulogy voiced by the Living Church does not impress us. 


In the Lebanon region of Syria the Greek Orthodox bishop 
of the region is said to be a prominent Freemason. Cf. America of 
January 26, 1946. The same issue of this journal says that in 1945 
for the first time in Soviet history Moslem citizens of Russia 
were given official leave to take part in the annual Mohammedan 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

People are getting worried about the rising divorce rate. In 
New Orleans the Ministerial Union is planning a marriage clinic. 
Under present plans the first work of the clinic will be to inform 
the public of the facts, emphasizing education for marriage, with 
courses on the subject given in local colleges. The ministers do 
not feel well enough equipped to go into the more specialized 
field of divorce prevention, but will seek the aid of professional 
people, once the clinic is established. And in Miami, Fla., where 
over 6,000 applications for divorce were filed in 1945, and which is 
second only to Reno as a divorce capital, ministers and civic leaders 
are organizing a Council on Education for Marriage and Family 
Living. — Dr. Dell in Lutheran Standard. 

Myron C. Taylor has quietly returned to his post as the 
President’s representative to the Vatican after a rest in this 
country. Evidently no change in American-Vatican relations will 
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occur in 1946, despite the barrage of Protestant criticism, concludes 
the Protestant Voice. — T. H. 

At Geneva a difficult problem is receiving discussion — the 
resumption of activities by German missionary societies. It is 
well known that many Christians in Germany before the war were 
extremely active in missionary undertakings. An attempt is made 
now to find a way of continuing the efforts which the war 
interrupted. 

In Michigan the question is discussed whether it is right for 
a State legislature to vote subsidies for denominational colleges. 
The return of the veterans has naturally resulted in an enormous 
increase in the enrollment, and colleges are requesting aid. Accord- 
ing to Religious News Service, “Senate and Administration attor- 
neys said they believed it (that is, the measure granting aid to 
denominational schools) to be contrary to the State Constitution.” 

Payments to the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod’s 
Centennial Thankoffering fund have passed the $2,000,000-mark, 
Thorsten A. Gustafson, Director of Stewardship reported. The 
total received to date is $2,052,680, representing 90 per cent of the 
amount pledged two years ago. Final payments are due before 
the Synod meets in June of this year. — R. N.S. 

The Christian Register, a monthly Unitarian publication, 
entered upon its 125th year. 

An interesting attempt to equalize clergymen’s salaries in the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Michigan on the basis of marital 
status, number of children, and length of total service in the 
ministry was not successful. A committee had proposed that such 
equalization should be introduced and that single clergymen should 
be allowed $2,100 a year, those married, $2,640, $400 a year for 
each child under 18, and $200 for every 5 years in the ministry. 
The delegates at the convention did not favor the plan and indicated 
that they would be more receptive to some form of minimum 
salary proposal. (R. N.S.) 

The first contingent of Mormon missionaries assigned to 
Europe since the war have left here for Norway and Sweden. 
Another group of 9 missionaries have left for the South Pacific. — 
Dispatch from Salt Lake City to R. N.S. 

Christian Frontiers is the name of a new Baptist magazine 
which is to be published at Chapel Hill, N.C., and which will 
seek to serve especially Southern Baptists. The editor is Dr. Bar- 
nett of the Chapel Hill Baptist Church. — (R. N.S.) 

10,000 copies of the Bible are being printed by the Seventh- 
Day Adventist Church in Rumania for distribution in that country, 
according to word received at church headquarters here. More 
than 300 colporteurs will distribute the Bibles as well as other 
religious literature. — (R. N.S.) 

Dr. Abdel R. Wentz, president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., has been elected chairman of the 
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American section of the Lutheran World Convention. He succeeds 
the late Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, who headed the group until 
his death last October. — (R. N.S.) 


In Chicago an effort is made to halt the stream of divorces, 
It is proposed that the physical examination required should be 
complemented with compulsory pre-marital education. — (R. N.S.) 


The House of Mercy, 63-year-old remedial institution sup- 
ported by the Washington diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has been re-opened to serve “war casualties” among 
young, unmarried women. The institution was closed last June 
for extensive renovations. — (R. N. S.) 


A nation-wide radio survey made by the Department of 
Agriculture reveals that farm and small-town listeners prefer 
programs featuring religious hymns and sermons to most other 
programs. ... The department, in making results of the survey 
public, pointed out that “old-time” music, both religious and 
secular, is preferred by twice as many small-town and rural resi- 
dents as any other type of program. — (R. N.S.) 


Religious News Service reports that “the first substantial gift 
for relief in Germany donated by outside churches has been 
distributed in Berlin, according to Warner Wickstrom, director of 
the Material Aid Division of the World Council of Churches” at 
Geneva. ... “Wickstrom pointed out that all the packages con- 
tain stickers which state that the gifts come from the World Council 
of Churches and the Lutherans in the United States, including the 
National Lutheran Council and the Missouri Lutheran Synod.” 


A new law insuring exemption from taxation and protection 
of property for all religious organizations in Japan has been 
effected as an imperial ordinance here. The law scrupulously 
avoids giving the government any control or supervision over doc- 
trine or polity of the religious bodies. — (R. N. S.) 


The psychologist finds at the end of the “psyche” the beginning 
of the “pneuma,” the mysterious region in which the human spirit 
is face to face with God; only God can help there, and the psy- 
chologist knows that he is not God. In that field not the psy- 
chologist but the priest is needed. But there are misunderstand- 
ings between the two; the psychologist often seems to the priest 
to lack a sense of spiritual reality, while religion often appears 
to the psychologist as no more than a “morbid symptom to be 
excised as soon as possible.” They must get together. — Senti- 
ments expressed by Bishop Stephen Neill in the Spectator (Eng- 
land), reported in the Christian Century. 


It is reported that both in Korea and in Japan Christian uni- 
versities are to be established at an early date. Let us hope that 
the unadulterated Gospel will be taught at these schools. The 
sponsors appear to be Japanese Christians. A. 











Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. ° 


Paying the Ransom. By Walter E. Hohenstein and Victor A. W. 
Mennicke. Concordia Publishing House, 1946. 125 pp., 
54%Xx7. $1.25. 

This volume includes two series of Lenten sermons. The first 
is by Pastor W. E. Hohenstein of Bloomington, Illinois. Its pur- 
pose is to relate the power of the Atonement to problems in 
Christian living. It does so by emphasizing not only the power of 
the Atonement of Christ to provide pardon for sin, but by pointing 
out its significance for the creating of a new life and the conquest 
of the flesh. It does this by escaping the pitfall of much ethical 
preaching, namely, by establishing adequately the connection be- 
tween Christ’s redemption and the doctrine of the regenerate life. 
The language is vigorous and varied. 

Pastor Victor Mennicke of Sheboygan offers a series of ser- 
mons based wholly on the episodes of Christ’s suffering in Geth- 
semane. The author’s purpose is to relate these episodes to the 
Atonement. He does so by means of interesting and concise 
management of his texts and applications. While he offers occa- 
sional ethical applications, his chief purpose is the fostering of 
saving faith in the Atonement. He operates with a more con- 
ventional use of theological terminology, but without becoming 
obscure to the average hearer. 

The two series, accordingly, provide a stimulating and helpful 
contrast in the purpose and style, and a uniform devotion to the 
Word of Reconciliation. RicHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Redeeming Love. By Dr. O. A. Geiseman. Ernst Kaufmann, Inc., 
Chicago. 126 pages, 542x8. $1.50. 

Dr. Geiseman dedicated these thirteen sermons for the Lenten 
and Easter seasons to “the broken-hearted wives and to the 
grief-stricken parents of Grace Church whose loved ones have 
given their lives in service to their country.” He treats the fol- 
lowing themes: “The Fatal Question,” “God So Planned It,” “Peter 
Remembered,” “Unreasonable Men,” “The Most Cruel Cut of All,” 
“We Weep for the Wrong People,” “A Lesson from a Dying Man,” 
“New Creatures in Christ,” “What It Means to Be a Christian,” 
“Behold the Lamb of God,” “One Mediator,” “Death’s Sting Re- 
moved,” “A Certain Faith.” In simple, telling English Dr. Geise- 
man presents the great truths of the Christian religion as these 
center in Christ and His atoning work as our Savior, and he 
applies them to the needs of his congregation. The reading of 
these sermons will serve pastors as preparation for their own 
Lenten series. J. H. C. Fritz 


Rejected of Men. By Prof. Herman Hoeksema. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1946. 136 pp., 54 x7. $1.50. 

The author of these meditations is Professor of Dogmatics and 

New Testament Exegesis in the Protestant Reformed Theological 

Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan. The meditations constitute 
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a study of the passive obedience of Christ. They have the form 
and the language of sermons, and are carefully and adequately 
planned. They adhere closely to a textual treatment. The texts 
are drawn from Old and New Testaments. The lessons attached 
to the discussion emphasize the Vicarious Atonement and at times 
include also ethical applications. 

For the most part, the judgments are completely acceptable to 
a Lutheran preacher. The author takes the position, however, 
that Messianic prophecies, such as Is. 53 or Ps. 69, speak both of 
Israel or individuals in Israel, in whom Christ was present, and 
of Christ Himself. He utilizes this principle of interpretation to 
arrive at some of his applications. This point of view does lead 
the author to a useful review of the faith of the Old Testament as 
Christ-centered. A Reformed stress is the assumption that the 
Penitent Thiet was saved through elective sovereign grace. The 
author considers only one alternative, which he rejects, namely, 
that the thief came to faith by free will. He does not discuss the 
possibility that the Impenitent Thief was lost because of his own 
rejection of the Gospel. A helpful and useful emphasis is that 
on the flesh in contrast to the spirit of the Christian (p. 103 ff.). 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


The Amazing Christ. By D. C. Baer. Lutheran Literary Board, 
Burlington, Iowa. 105 pages, 542x734. $1.00. 

This new book of Lenten addresses contains ten sermons, the 
themes of which are: “The Amazing Christ”; “Christ’s Loneliness”; 
“Christ’s Uniqueness”; “The Strength and Manliness of Jesus”; 
“The Friendship of Jesus”; “Vicarious Suffering and Progress”; 
“Why Did Christ Die?” “When Satan Enters a Man’s Soul”; 
“Out of the Shadow into the Dawn”; “The Power of His Resur- 
rection.” Sermons are published not to be copied, but to be 
studied for information and inspiration, and Dr. Baer’s sermons 
always inform and inspire. His addresses possess novelty of ap- 
proach, depth of thought, practical application, simplicity of diction, 
dignity of style, and, above all, the proper emphases on the funda- 
mentals of sin and grace. There are, however, statements that 
invite criticism, as, for example: “Jesus ever emphasized the sin- 
fulness of sin, but we do not find Him indulging in the cheapness 
of making threats or holding before men the terrors of hell” (p. 16). 
In the light of Mark 9:42 ff. this statement can hardly stand. Again: 
“There must have been some good in Judas, some spark of divinity, 
or he never would have become a disciple” (p. 82). One wonders 
just what that means. Or: “Because God is a suffering God, we 
who are made in His image suffer, too” (p.61). But the vicarious 
suffering of God’s Son is not a parallel of the suffering of God’s 
children. The book therefore must be used with care, though 
the sermons, on the whole, are helpful, especially since they con- 
tain much worth-while apologetic material. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
The Spirit of Lent. By Theodore Heimarck. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 162 pages, 542x8. $1.50. 

As the Lenten season comes each year, the busy pastor is 
very well pleased when he is able to lay his hands on sermonic 
material or sermons which will enable him to preach Christ and 
Him Crucified with renewed fervor and meaning to his people. 
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This collection of eleven Lenten sermons offers the minister material 
which he can use to good effect in his pulpit, although the sermons 
are more appropriate for Sunday morning services than for the 
special midweek Lenten services. A glance at the chapter head- 
ings or themes for the series of sermons indicates the wealth of 
material that is at the minister’s disposal in these sermons. The 
themes are: “The Judgment of the Lord’s Supper”; “On Hinder- 
ing God”; “The Song in Lent”; “Jesus and Our Scheme of 
Things”; “The Garden in Lent”; “Free, for What?”; “The Tears 
in Lent”; “Self-Sacrifice in Lent”; “Lent and Self-Examination”; 
“Lenten Memories”; “The Lenten Cross in Our Day.” 


The sentence structure, in fact the style in general employed 
in these sermons, is simple yet direct and captivating. 
ALEX Wo. C. GUEBERT 


An Outline of Missions. By John Aberly, Professor Emeritus of 
Dogmatics and Missions at the Gettysburg Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary of the United Lutheran Church. 1945. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 306 pages, 534x834. $3.00. 


Doctor Aberly spent many years in India before becoming 
a faculty member of Gettysburg Seminary. One notices that a man 
with personal experience in the foreign mission field has written 
this book, for he senses exactly what ought to be said in a work 
of this kind. The author says this outline was prepared in response 
to a call for a book on the subject adapted to students in theological 
schools. We would say this book will lend itself admirably to 
almost any group wishing to make a survey study of foreign 
missions. 

Therefore it ought to be found in the hands of topic leaders 
in men’s clubs, ladies’ auxiliaries, youth groups, Sunday schools, 
and so on. We are sure teachers in the upper grades of our day 
schools and of high schools will find this just what they have been 
looking for for their mission study classes. It is a survey of world 
missions. Some contemporaneous Outlines of Missions omit entirely 
the history-making pioneer mission work of men like Ziegenbalg 
and Pluetschau and even Frederick Schwartz. This book does not 
omit them. However, it does entirely omit mention of the work 
of the Synodical Conference in Nigeria in West Africa and of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia among the natives of 
Australia. Mary Slessor in Africa is merely mentioned. Missouri 
Synod fields in Brazil and Argentina are mentioned with two and 
one-half lines each. 

In things Chinese Dr. Aberly slips occasionally, as, for instance, 
p. 115 he has ch’in for ch’ing; on p. 123 he called the puppet emperor 
of Manchuria (or Manchukuo) Henry Pu instead of Henry Pu-yi; 
on p. 124 he has “tuchin” for “tuchun.” There is the indication of 
a contradiction between pages 44 and 171: in one place it is a 
Spanish captain, and in another it is a Portuguese captain. On 
page 66 mention is made that the Leipzig Mission received support 
till 1894 from the Synodical Conference, since which time it operates 
its own missions. Actually some congregations within the Synodical 
Conference gave support from time to time to the Leipzig Mission, 
but the Synodical Conference as such did not. And then after 
1894 it was not the Synodical Conference, but the Missouri Synod 
which operated its own mission in India. 
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We like the mature judgment the author passes on many mis- 
sion problems and also on the situation in India. His ideas on 
mission methods are sound. The author has the unique ability to 
weave together the threads of history into a composite pattern 
which is comprehensible to the average student. An exhaustive 
index and a very extensive and up-to-date bibliography complete 
the book. 

One could have desired section headings to make reading 
easier and make it more convenient for textbook use, also a map 
with each chapter. The book lays no claim to being exhaustive, but 
we think it is in its way a very usable book that should com- 
mand large sales. E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


Plain Talks on Practical Truths. By Wendell P. Loveless. Moody 
see” 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Ill. 144 pages, 54% x7%. 
1.50. 

This book contains some things that are good and some 
things that are not good. It is good when the author stresses salva- 
tion as a gift of God in Christ our Savior without any merit on the 
part of man; when he takes the right view of the Sabbath and of 
Sunday; when he tells us that the Bible needs no human inter- 
preter, but that the Holy Spirit is His own interpreter. The author 
says: “Much of our difficulty has arisen out of our slavery to 
mere theological theory and ecclesiastical tradition; and the sooner 
we return to the simple, clear presentation of truth contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, the more ready we shall be to believe the 
Word of God without any mental reservation and to help others 
believe it” (p. 45). 

As not good we mention the author’s rather lenient attitude 
towards false teachers in his chapter “What Do We Mean by 
‘Separation’?” Furthermore, in his chapter on “Eternal Security” 
the author denies that a believer can again fall away, while the 
Savior clearly says, “They on the rock are they which, when they 
hear, receive the word with joy; and these have no root, which 
for a while believe and in time of temptation fall away,” Luke 8:13. 
The Christian, however, should not let the fact that some believers 
fall away again disturb him concerning the eternal security of his 
own salvation, for that does not depend upon others nor upon 
himself, but upon God, who has called him to faith in Christ and 
has promised to keep him in that faith unto eternal life. 

JOHN H. C. Frirz 


Our Careers as Citizens. By W. M. Richards and Bliss Isely. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 396 pages, 542x8%4. $1.40. 

Although this is not a theological book, we nevertheless give it 
a place in these review columns because it teaches young boys 
and girls and young people what they ought to know about their 
citizenship. A Christian ought to be the best citizen; in fact, he is. 
In order to make the most of his citizenship, the Christian ought 
to be well informed in reference to the history, the constitution, 
and the government of his country, and also know what his 
responsibility of citizenship is. We fear that many citizens lack 
much such knowledge. While the book has been written for the 
youth of America, many adults would derive much benefit by 
reading it. Our teachers can use the book in schools, and our 
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pastors might recommend it to their young people. — An Appendix 
contains: “The Mayflower Compact, The Constitution of the United 
States of America, The Declaration of Independence, The American’s 
Creed, The Flag, Political Parties, Candidates, and Presidents, 
Information About the United States, Our National Parks.” 
JOHN H. C. Frrrz 

Miracles of Science. By Arthur L. Brown, M.D., F.R.C.S. Ed. 

Fundamental Truth Publishers, Findlay, Ohio, 1945. 287 

pages, 7345. 

This volume contains forty talks delivered by transcription 
over various radio stations, particularly “in Chicago, where the 
two stations owned and operated by the Moody Bible Institute 
have recently carried the program: Miracles of Science.” Accord- 
ing to the author the purpose of these talks is “to impress his 
hearers with the indisputable, scientific fact of a personal, omnipo- 
tent Creator-God and to exalt the Person and work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The appeal is primarily based on intelligence and 
logic. In general the contents are Biblical, though occasionally 
marred by millennialism (p. 63). 

The talks are based on the wonders of nature, as witnessed in 
such a variety of subjects as bees, plants, protoplasm, water, 
atmosphere, animals, and many other sources. An amazing array 
of facts is involved, giving the reader a deeper understanding of 
the words of the Psalmist: “I am fearfully and wonderfully made, 
marvelous are Thy works,” and “The heavens declare the glory 
of God.” Dr. Brown appeals from these miracles of science, as 
he calls them to the reasonableness of the Bible and its claims. 
He fails to realize fully that the wonders of nature cannot convert 
man even though they may cause him to stand in awe of God. 
At times there is a mention of the work of the Spirit, but the appeal 
is not so much to the means of grace as to the intellect and reason- 
ableness of faith. 

A careful use of these talks will suggest many illustrations 
to the pastor for his confirmation and Bible classes and even for 
the sermon. The popular and easy manner of the author makes 
the book delightful reading. Whether all the scientific data set 
forth can be substantiated must be left to the scientist rather than 
to the theologian. Some of the sources cited failed to impress one 
as convincing. ARTHUR C. REPP 


My Notes for Addresses at Funeral Occasions. By Rev. Wm. P. 
Van Wyk. Baker’s Book Store, Grand Rapids, Mich. 140 
pages, 544x734. $1.25. 

In the preface Rev. Van Wyk gives us the reason for choosing 
the title of his book. He says, “In a strict sense we do not speak 
of ‘sermons’ at funerals. It is for this reason that we have chosen 
as the title for this book My Notes for Addresses at Funeral Occa- 
_ Strictly speaking, funerals are not ecclesiastical, but family 
affairs.” 

On the basis of thirty-six choice Bible passages from the Old 
and the New Testament, filled with comfort for wounded souls, 
the Rev. Van Wyk offers outlines, more or less extended, in which 
he brings to the bereaved that comfort which only God’s Word 
can offer when loved ones have been taken out of time into 
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eternity. Any pastor in perusing these outlines will find many 
nuggets of thought which he can use to a very good purpose when 
he must comfort his parishioners who have seen the grim Angel 
of Death snatch one of their loved ones from their side. 

ALEX Ws. C. GUEBERT 


A Garland of Gladness. Devotional Studies in the Beatitudes. By 
Alexander Maclaren. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 132 pages, 5% x8. $1.50. 

Alexander Maclaren is listed on the roster of great preachers. 
Daily he read his Hebrew Old Testament and his Greek New 
Testament. He was an expository preacher, giving much attention 
to the exegesis of the sermon text. His sermons, therefore, do not 
abound in mere platitudes, but in the depth of Scriptural thought. 
He was a master of using illustration. His pulpit utterances con- 
tained many well-said and striking statements. His sermons were 
very well prepared. He used no manuscript in the pulpit. He is 
quoted as saying, “I have always found that my own comfort and 
efficiency have been in direct proportion to the frequency and 
depth of daily communion with God. The secret of success in 
everything is trust in God and hard work.” Preachers will do 
well to study his sermons. Of the present volume of sermons on 
the Beatitudes, Stuart P. Garver says in the preface, “The sermons 
included in this present volume are essentially as they appeared 
from the pen of the scholarly and deeply spiritual Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren. Antiquated words and involved sentences were edited, 
with the modern reader’s tastes in mind. The chapter headings, 


also, as well as the outlined arrangement of each sermon were 
added for the advantage of Bible teachers and preachers.” 
Joun H. C. Fritz 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House: 

His Cross and Mine. Daily Devotions, February 23 to April 21, 
1946, 

Durch Kreuz zur Krone. Andachten fuer die Zeit vom 23. 
Februar bis zum 21. April 1946. 5 cents each; 48 cents a dozen; 
$3.00 a hundred. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


Seven Simple Sermons on the Second Coming. By Wm. Her- 
schel Ford, D.D. 104 pages, 54%%2x8. $1.25. 

The Hour of Power. By John E. Huss. 98 pages, 5448. $1.25. 
From Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

His Decease at Jerusalem. By Abraham Kuyper, D.D. 103 
pages, 5428. $1.00. 
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